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I. 


THE class structure of English society has, within the past hundred 
years, undergone considerable alteration. The clearly marked 
lines of demarcation between the different classes have disappeared. 
New classes have come into existence. The conception of the 
class idea has changed. The divine grading of society into super- 
imposed stations of life, the division between gentle and common 
blood, the legal regulation of dress and social customs, and the 
attitude of respect to one’s ‘‘betters’’—all these views and rules 
have been profoundly modified. The present paper attempts to 
indicate the nature of these alterations and to state some of the 
present tendencies of this important but little studied social feature. 

In the main, the changes have been produced by two factors. 
The first is the economic development of society: the second is 
the movement towards democracy. 

Ever a potent force in human affairs, the economic factor to-day 
dominates society. The discovery and application of steam and 
electricity, tie development of transit, trade and manufacture, the 
growth of the credit system, etc.—these powers and their organi- 
sation have produced a movement which sweeps forward with a 
force at present beyond human control. In general it tends 
towards the advantage of the human race, though at times it 
occasions situations, conditions, and occupations which no human 
being desires. When in conflict with art, politics, and even ethics, 
it is these latter which have to give way. Agreement ts, however, 
more frequent than conflict. ice 

Four results of economic development need to be noticed in 
connection with the present subject. First, the large number 
and varied nature of occupations which have been occasioned. 
Secondly, the scope for development and rise in position within 
a single occupation. Thirdly, the demand for economic ability 
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which has been created. By this expression is meant ability which 
has a wage value. Fourthly, the formation of large towns, 

In connection with the second factor, the movement towards 
democracy, four results also need to be noticed. First, the change 
in the conception of the State, which may be now regarded as an 
organisation formed by its members for the protection, the service, 
and the development of its members. Secondly, the spread of the 
feeling of fellowship between individuals in virtue of this common 
membership, and the development of the sense of corporate 
responsibility. Thirdly, the development of an elaborate system 
of education. For this, however, the economic factor is to a large 
degree responsible. Fourthly, the development of local govern- 
ment, which this factor has largely influenced, more particularly 
in the direction of provision of libraries, parks, playing fields, etc. 


II. 


These eight points have affected the old class structure in three 
directions, 


1. The destruction of the old basis of determining class. 
Formerly the family determined the class. Children belonged to 
the class of their parents, and with few exceptions rémained in that 
class all their lives. This was possible so long as two conditions 
were fulfilled : first, that marriage only took place between members 
of the same class; second, that each class had its separate group of 
occupations. It is this second condition which has broken down. 
When new occupations came into: existence difficulties arose. 
Custom, the old authority to determine the matter, ceased to 
operate. Old occupations have developed and changed in status. 
Education and scholarships have enabled the clever children of 
poor parents to command posts hitherto reserved for the children 
of another class. A similar invasion of privileged occupations has 
been occasioned by the children of those in many of the new or 
“increased in status’’ occupations. For these children the best 
education has become available, and holding their own with the 
children of the privileged class, they take up many of their occupa- 
tions. Landed estates, politics, the Bar, the Army, the Universi- 
ties, the Church, etc.—these have ceased to be close occupations. 
Moreover, some of the important business and other new posts 
are now sought after by the children of former privileged classes. 
: has thus become an impossibility to determine class on the old 

asis. 

2. The alteration of the class grouping. The old class grouping 
consisted of three divisions—the labouring or working class; the 
shopkeeping or respectable class; the gentry. To the last were 
added as an appendage the professions, which provided occupa- 
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tions for the younger sons of the gentry and the sons of profes- 
sional men. The professional man was almost always a blood 
relation of the landed gentry. 

This class grouping became disturbed. The labouring class has 
swollen and is now divided into several groups, while its intellectual 
children pass on into professions or business. The shopkeeping 
class has developed enormously and created new posts of substan- 
tial importance. The professional appendage has become its own 
class and has also developed largely, more particularly in its 
educational, scientific, clerical, and medical occupations. It has 
not added greatly to the importance of its occupations, but it has 
vastly increased their number. It has also extended its scope 
downwards and includes a number of inferior posts. In addition 
to these changes industry, commerce and finance have created two 
new large classes—the manufacturer, merchant, shipper, financier, 
broker and managing director, etc., and their subsidiary army of 
clerical and other posts. Owing to the prominence to-day of 
economic development the foriner of these classes has become the 
most wealthy and the most important in society. Administration, 
central and local, is also responsible for a large number of occupa- 
tions whose head posts demand a high degree of intellectual 
ability. 

The gentry, on the other hand, have tended to diminish as a 
class. The landed proprietor is a numerically small class. The 
privileged occupations are no longer privileged, with the exception 
of a few in connection with the Court. Many of the members of 
this class have become absorbed in other groups as the necessity 
for earning a living has become more pressing. Burke's Peerage 
is still compiled, but even this is less studied as men tend to be 
honoured rather for their own position than for that of their 
relatives. 

3. The change of the normal environment. Formerly the bulk 
of the people lived in the country. Social life was grouped round 
the village or the small town. Large towns were very abnormal. 
The social unit was thus small: everybody was known: their 
careers were public: every action was observed. This made the 
old class grouping easy to maintain. To-day, however, scarcely 
one-third of the people live in such an environment and even this 
proportion is steadily diminishing. The normal unit is the large 
town. Two-thirds of the people live in urban districts, nearly 
one half of the total population living in 50 large towns, each with 
a population of over 50,000. 

Il. 

The old class structure has thus broken down, but class structure 
exists in the English society of to-day. This now demands con- 
sideration. The following appear to be the main features. 
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1, The present class structure is based upon different standards 
of life. There may be said to be in theory two standards of life— 
the standard of simple necessities, and the standard of refined and 
educated necessities. The former can be secured for an average 
family on about 25/- a week; the latter on about £600 a year. 

People do not, however, fall exactly into these two groups, 
receiving these two sets of wages and living at these two theoretic 
standards. Instead we find a considerable degree of variation. 
These varying standards tend to fall into seven groups, a brief 
description of which may be given. Such brevity is obviously 
unsatisfactory. A few salient features, indicative of the general 
character of the class, alone can be stated. Exceptions can be made 
to each statement. 

A. The Loafer. Standard—i8/- a week; Housing—slum, 
cellar dwelling or single room, no proper furniture; Occupation— 
irregular labour, or drinks a higher wage. 

B. Low-skilled labour. Standard—25/- a week; Housing— 
four-roomed house: scanty but sufficient furniture ; Occupation— 
low-skilled labour: lowest type clerk, shop assistant, etc.; Social 
customs—some change clothes and put on collar in evening; 
A bility—general intelligence rather low; need to be told. 

C. Artizan. Standard—45/-; Housing—five-roomed house, 
with parlour: homely but comfortable furniture; Occupations'— 
very varied: skilled labourers, foremen, petty officers, clerks, 
smaller officials, etc. ; Social customs—table set for meals: married 
children visit parents on Sundays; A bility—technical skill ; a very 
fair general intelligence; shrewd at times; a simple mind, not 
following a connected argument; laborious procedure at business 
meetings. 

D. Smaller Shopkeeper and clerk. Standard—£3 a week; 
Housing—above shop or £25 to £30 a year; Occupation—very 
varied ; clerks, shopkeepers and tradesmen, commercial travellers, 
printers, engineers, etc., elementary school teachers, a few minis- 
ters ; Social customs—furnish their houses; entertain visitors ; some 
have a young servant: Ability—varied; either a high degree of 
technical skill; or a little capital and managing a business; shrewd 
in small matters; read magazines; express superficial opinions 
freely upon all subjects: Education—elementary school; in some 
cases a technical career. 

E. Smaller Business Class. Standard—£300 a year: House 
—£48: Occupation—various forms of business; the smaller 
manufacturer and professional man: Social customs—visiting ; 
cards; some dine late: Ability—business management or clerical 


1, In this and the following classes the names and occupations of residents in streets 
are given in directories. A street of houses of similar rental may be taken and & 
perusal of the directory reveals the occupations of the inhabitants. 
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skill, with steadiness and trustworthiness and some conscious 
refinement of manner; readers; interested popularly in scientific 
and public affairs: Education—grammar school. 

F. Professional and Administrative Class. Standard— £600 
a year: House—{60—£80: Occupation—heads of business 
firms, professional men, administrative posts: Education— 
secondary or public school, university generally. 

G. The Rich. Standard—£2,000 and upwards: Occupation 
—heads of firms, manufacturers, a few salaried posts: Education— 
public school, university. 

Of these groups, the first three (A, B, C) represent the develop- 
ment of the old working class and tend to centre round the simpler 
of the two theoretic standards. A. represents the refuse of a race; 
C. is a solid, independent and valuable class in society. Groups 
E, F, G represent the fluctuation round the second theoretic 
standard. E. possesses the elements of refinement; provincialisms 
in speech are avoided, its sons are selected as clerks, etc., in good 
class businesses, e.g., banking, insurance. F. enables the expres- 
sion of the full degree of cultured life. G. enables the satisfaction 
of luxurious habits. he 

The only available figures bearing upon the numerical extent ® 
of these different classes seem to be those of Mr. Chiozza Money.' BS 
These are given below and relate to the year 1903-4 :— 
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Persons with incomes of less than £160 a year and nae 
their families? - - - = = = 38,000,000 val 
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of between - £160 and £400 3,035,000 1h 
- » £400and £500 265,000 ld 
” » £500 and £600 145,000 
” ” £600 and £700 65,000 { 
Unplaced ge Tae one 240,000 
3+750,000 i 
Persons with incomes of £700 and over - ~- 1,250,000 ‘ 





43,000,000 












Classes A, B, C, D represent therefore the great bulk of the 
population. 





In comparison with the old class structure several differences 
are observed. In the older class structure the margins of each 
class were rigidly marked in order to secure exclusion. In the 








1. “Riches and Poverty,” pages 35 and 42. 
2. Reckoning five persons to the family. 
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present class structure each class tends to be grouped round a 
central standard; the margins are vague and classes overlap. 
Formerly change of class was rare. To-day individuals usually 
remain in the group in which they were born, but passage into 
other groups in both directions is common. Modern class struc- 
ture thus tends to represent the result of a sifting process. Data 
are not available for an accurate estimation of the extent to which 
such passage takes place, but I have endeavoured to obtain some 
evidence in this direction. 

i. In the case of one family I have been able to obtain an 
accurate record of the variation in occupation and standard of its 
members for two generations. 


The first generation :— 

A farmer (E) had 6 sons: farmer (E, dropped in status to D); 
doctor (F); paymaster in navy (F); secretary (E, imprisoned for 
fraud, afterwards small shopkeeper D); clerk (E); clerk (E). 


The second generation having sons :— 

The first son, farmer (E and D) had 2 sons: shop-assistant (C, 
dismissed for theft, subsequently policeman C); farm bailiff (D). 
The second son, doctor (F) had 2 sons: doctor (F), solicitor (E). 
The fifth son, secretary (E, and small shopkeeper D) had 3 sons: 
clerk (D); school caretaker (C); painter’s labourer (B). The 
sixth son, clerk (E) had 4 sons: clerk (E); clerk (E, afterwards 
university lecturer (F); clerk (E); clerk (E). 

This shows the following variation from an E individual: ist 
generation (6 sons)—2 F’s, 3 E’s,1 D. 2nd generation (10 sons)— 
2 F’s, 4 E’s, 2 D's, 1 C, 1 B. Three passages occur (2 down, | 
up). In the first generation the first son, a farmer E, dropped in 
position, though the occupation was not altered, and his sons 
obviously took the lower positions C and D. In the first genera- 
tion the fourth son dropped from E to D, and his sons became D, C 
and B, tending thus to drop further. In the second generation a 
son of the sixth son rises from E to F. 

It will be noticed that the sons often (in 5 cases out of 18) do 
not start in the same class as their parents, thus :— 


An F father had sons 1 F, 1 E. 
An E father had sons 5 E, 1 F. 
An E father had sons 4 E. 
A D father had sons 1 D, 1 C. 
A D father had sons 1 D, 1 C, 1 B. 


ii. From twenty-one members of a large working-men’s club 
I obtained the names of the occupations of their fathers and their 
brothers. In four cases the occupation was of too vague a nature 
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to indicate the group with any certainty. Approximately, how- 
ever, the following grouping may be made. None of the members 
were drawn from the A class. 






3 D parents have 11 sons: 7 D, 4C, —B 4 
9 C parents have 29 sons: 4D, 18C, 7B Pd 
9 B parents have 27 sons: 3D, 7C, 17B ‘ 
21 68 14 29 24 























How far passage has taken place the returns do not show. The 






variation is considerable both up and down. No rise has taken “$ b 

place into the E class. No fall is recorded into the A class, though ed 2 

several must, I think, have taken place. : i : 
vt\s 


iii. Through the courtesy of the members of the staff of a 
university, to whom I take this belated opportunity of expressing 
my considerable indebtedness, I have been enabled to obtain 
correspond \g particulars. 









5 C parents have 11 sons: 1C, 3D, 1E, 6F aa E 
4D parents have 11 sons: —C, 4D, 3E, 4F ie ; 
21 E parents have 7o sons: —C, 4D, 49 E, 17F ae 
55 F parents have 162 sons: —C, —D, 6E, 156F an 


85 254 I II 59 183 

























Thus: of the 85 members of the staff from whom particulars / 3 
were obtained 5 had parents in the C class, 4 in the D class, 21 in | i 
; 
j 
| 






the E class, and 55 in the F class. The extent of passage is not 
recorded. Probably several members of the F class should be in G. 











2. The economic ability of the individual tends to be the 
determining factor of class. This is to some extent brought out by 
the above figures. The eight results mentioned at the commence- 
ment of the article have facilitated this method of class determina- 

tion. The power of economic development has created a vigorous 
demand for economic ability and, by the attractiveness of its reward 
in the shape of wealth, has secured the main energies of the people. 
The number and varying nature of the posts created have provided 
scope for economic ability to express itself. The barriers which 
prevented the upward passage of ability or upheld the unable 
person have steadily tended to disappear. Lastly, the ability 
which people possess has, through the development of education, 
been enabled to be ascertained. 
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It would, of course, be untrue to say that modern class structure 
is determined entirely by this factor. Wealth, for instance, is 
obtained by other means than those of economic ability. It may 
be inherited, but this applies to comparatively few cases. The 
organisation of labour is not perfect. The education system is not 
complete. Birth position is still a factor. Misfortunes occur. It 
is, however, none the less true in the main, and the tendency for 
it to be the determining factor is increasing. 

The term ‘‘economic ability’? was stated earlier as that ability 
which earned a wage. It is not, however, a single quality which 
is found in different individuals in a varying degree; it is a com- 
prehensive term including many forms of ability. Physical 
characteristics, personal manner, character, no less than mental 
qualities, may be of economic value. These different forms of 
ability are demanded in different occupations. 

It is of interest to note that different forms of ability receive a 
very varying rate of reward. To-day, those forms of ability 
included in the term business capacity secure the greatest return. 
Intellectual ability, too, is steadily increasing in economic impor- 
tance. Moral qualities are of secondary value, of use only in 
certain occupations. 

It is important to bear in mind, when considering the relation of 
ability in general to economic ability, that the occupations of to-day 
increasingly tend to render each form of ability of economic value. 
The corollary of this latter point is no less important. The person 
without economic ability, who is thus tending to become the person 
without ability, becomes less and less able to find a place in human 
society. Inefficiency is becoming a serious problem. The era of 
the rejection of the inefficient has begun. Modern social legisla- 
tion and proposed legislation bears evidence of this. 

Two more points of interest may be alluded to: (i) The more 
complex the organisation of society becomes, the greater the 
ability needed in the top posts. Society has become an organisa- 
tion capable of supporting extremely varied forms of ability, but it 
is increasingly dependent for its existence upon the high forms of 
ability. (ii) It is frequently stated that if equal chances of oppor- 
tunity and of education be afforded human individuals would tend 
towards an elevated equality of position. The evidence of present 
class structure presented above reveals nothing to justify such a 
Statement. Considerable variation of ability exists even in mem- 
bers of the same family. Further, now that the extent of the 
ability is becoming revealed, the scantiness of the amount which 
many individuals possess is also becoming obvious. With refer- 
ence to mental ability the frequency with which children leave 
school without getting beyond Standard IV. affords valuable 
evidence. With reference to character and energy, personal 
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experience of some twelve years of social work amongst children 
and adults of the A, B,C and D classes has led me to the 
conclusion that in numerous cases the cause of the inefficiency 
was not due to the fact that the strength of character, resource, 
self-reliance, etc., had not been developed or had been thwarted, 
but that the innate capacity of the individual for development was 
extremely limited. Several other social workers and officials with 
whom the matter has been discussed have reached the same 
conclusion. In general we are an artizan-standard people, with 
simple tastes and low degrees of ability. Higher degrees of 
ability in different directions occur freely, but tend to be abnormal. 


3. The large town has become the normal environment of the 
human individual. The growing proportion of town dwellers and 
the change to town from country as the normal human environ- 
ment was alluded to earlier. It is necessary, however, to point 
out how the formation of the large town has facilitated the present 
class structure. (i) A town consists not so much of families as of 
individuals. Each member of the family tends to go his or her 
own way, and to be considered on his or her individual merits. 
(ii) Individuals have much greater scope in a large town with 
regard to their occupation, both as to nature and to possibility of 
advancement. (iii) The town tends to be built in class districts 
and thus facilitates a class standard. (iv) Its effect upon marriage 
is referred to below. 


4. Marriage receives an added importance and more equal 
mating is facilitated. If ability be inherited the fact of marriage 
taking place between members of the same class is important. It 
will mean the supply of further ability of that class. Classes are 
numerically so large, and the forms of ability which occur in the 
same class so varied, that merely class intermarriage would 
occasion only very general results. Members of the same class, 
however, tend to be drawn together by common interests, similarity 
of occupation, common tastes and common personal characteristics. 
These enable a closer degree of correspondence in the selection. 
The economic development of women as wage earners has made 
similarity of occupation a much greater selective factor. 

I have been able to secure some evidence as to the nature of the 
occupations of people who intermarry, by going through the 
marriage registers of two churches popular for marriage purposes, 
and taking out the occupations of bridegroom and bride’ and of 
the fathers of the bridegroom and bride. They shew the following 


results :— 


1. From sentimental motives the occupation of the bride was but rarely asked. 
This would have added to the value of the record, 
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Occupations of man, man’s father, and wife’s father, identical 
Occupations of man and wife’s father, identical oe ABN ve 
Occupations of man’s father and wife’s father, identical —- 
Occupations of man and wife’s father same class (excluding 

above) . - - - - - - 
Occupations of man and wife’s father different class - - 


Mention must be made of the influence of the town. The large 
town has increased the opportunities for more accurate selection. 
In a town the group of similarly interested individuals is large and 
thus opportunity is afforded for a greater range of selection. A 
town also affords more opportunities for the expression of common 
interests and for the drawing together of similarly interested people. 

An interesting point arises under this heading in connection 
with the passage of an individual from one class to another. He 
or she can either marry from the new class, in which case the 
children start more evenly from the higher class; or the marriage 
may be with an old playmate from the former class, in which case 
the children tend to start slightly prejudiced. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that frequently it is a single form of ability 
which determines the alteration of class. Apart from this factor 
the individual prefers and would use the former class standard. 

F. G. D’ArTH. 
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THE METHODS OF EUGENICS.* 


In discussing the Methods of Eugenics, one may begin by briefly 
defining a few terms. It must be made clear that by Eugenics I 
mean what the word indicates—Good breeding. We are not here 
concerned with the methods of inquiry in the field of heredity. 
The proper name for that inquiry is Genetics, introduced by 
Professor Bateson, its pioneer and greatest living exponent. But 
Eugenics is good breeding: a practice, based upon what may be 
most succinctly defined as the Darwinian, which is also the natural, 
principle of selection for parenthood. Here there may also be 
noted the following terms for which I am responsible. The person 
who believes in and works for the practice of Eugenics we may 
call a Eugenist. When selection occurs in the wrong direction, 
we may call the process Dysgenics. The eugenic process we may 
distinguish as positive, negative and preventive, the first being 
the encouragement of parenthood on the part of the worthy and 
the second the discouragement of parenthood on the part of the 
unworthy, whilst preventive eugenics will combat what may be 
called the racial poisons, such as syphilis and malaria, alcoho! and 
lead, according to the principle obsta principiis. 

For convenience we may discuss the methods of Eugenics under 
these three headings, and under each we shall find certain measures 
or proposals which, as it seems to me, we are to reject, others which 
we must question, and others which we must accept. The distinc- 
tions between positive, negative, and preventive Eugenics are, of 
course, only categorical, and in many instances one method may 
serve various ends. There is no intention in what follows to be 
comprehensive, but merely to present an indicative outline of the 
methods of Eugenics. It must be remembered that almost every 
change in public opinion, however small, almost every legislative 
enactment or decision on the part of the smallest body, will in 
greater or less degree affect marriage and parenthood, and may 
therefore be a method of Eugenics or of Dysgenics. When we 
acquire the habit of thinking eugenically, we soon see the truth of 
this contention. But for the present our concern is with obvious 
and more direct matters. 

In the first place, it is worth while to insist strongly upon the 
value of eugenic propaganda. Everyone who knows the impor- 
tance of this subject should be a centre of eugenic opinion. Having 
for several years past devoted the greater part of my time to this 


* Revised from a lecture delivered before the Sociological Society, Feb. 8th, 1910. 
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business, I know how public opinion is capable of modification. 
Only five years ago, if one said to a popular audience that defective- 
minded people should be segregated, so that the future should be 
protected from the consequences of their parenthood, the doctrine 
was received with stony silence. If you say it now, they applaud 
before your sentence is finished, in the hearty fashion which 
indicates that you are telling them something they know.* 


THE METHODS OF PosITIVE EUGENICS. 


It may be said in general that the methods of positive Eugenics, 
at any rate under anything like present social conditions, must be 
mainly educative, while those of negative and preventive Eugenics 
must be largely legislative. These are, of course, only general 
statements, but we shall probably see that direct legislation for 
the mating and parenthood of the worthy is not practicable and, on 
the other hand, that we cannot prevent the mating and parenthood 
of the unworthy without legislation. Let us now proceed to the 
three classes of our methods of positive Eugenics. 


A. REJECTED. 

The Stud Farm, ‘‘Mating by Police,’’ and anything else that 
involves the destruction of marriage. Not much time need be 
spent on these proposed methods. They involve the total destruc- 
tion of the existing foundations of society, and indeed of any human 
society of which we have knowledge. It is necessary merely to 
allude to them in order contemptuously to reject them. 


B. QUESTIONED. 

Bonuses for Children. Here is a proposal as to which we may 
perhaps be in doubt, but it would certainly be a mistake to reject 
it summarily. My own doubt is as to the fate of the baby when 
the bonus is spent, if it was for the bonus that the baby was 
produced. More formally stated, the argument would be that I 
want to see children produced for the love of children and am 
somewhat critical of those eugenists who are for ever speaking 
about breeding for ability, and at the same time tell us that 
Eugenics is to be made part of our religion. We want other 
things besides ability—to which no moral sign is attached. There 
is plenty of ability in the world which—used as it is—the world 
would be better without. We want the parental instinct and the 
tender emotion which, as Dr. McDougall has lately so brilliantly 
proved,* is correlated with it. We therefore want children to be 
born to those who have the love of children. Whilst we desire on 


*It has now reached the Church ’ i i ith “ 
cheers,” (October, 1910). e Church Congress where it was received with “ prolonged 


* See his “Social Psychology” (Methuen & Co.). 
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no account to interfere with or hamper the production of children 
by such people, we must on the other hand consider whether it can 
be ultimately eugenic to attempt methods of bribery for the produc- 
tion of children on the part of people who do not desire children 
for their own sake. The eugenic ideal, as I have elsewhere defined 
it, is that every child that comes into the world should be planned, 
desired, and loved in anticipation. Yet consistently with this ideal 
there may be many cases in which bonuses, or the diversion of the 
stream of charity, might be eugenically employed for helping 
worthy parents and worthy children, the latter being a suggestion 
lately advocated by Sir Francis Galton. 


C. ACCEPTED. 

Marriage duly reformed by law and by public opinion, this 
including Divorce Law Reform. Marriage is the social institution 
wherethrough motherhood is supported, buttressed and amplified 
by fatherhood, which last, no longer merely a physiological rela- 
tion, becomes responsible and co-operative with motherhood for 
the service of the life of this world to come. On the eugenic 
relations of marriage many courses of lectures might well be 
delivered. One can only lay down here the principle that when 
the eugenist speaks of the reformation of marriage he necessarily 
means its eugenic reformation. He means that public opinion 
shall operate against the making of such criminal marriages as 
society daily exemplifies, blessed by Church and State, but 
accursed by Nature. He means that the first consideration in 
the choice of men by women and women by men shall be the 
natural value, the biological status of the individual in question ; 
what he or she is, not what he or she has. We are to teach that 
in choosing the individual for individual qualities, the chooser is 
providing for himself or herself the best conditions for happiness 
and the best conditions for the future. For the married people 
as individuals, it is their natural qualities that matter; and it is 
these, as the laws of heredity teach us, that matter for the future. 

It is especially to be observed, since the point is of national 
importance and hitherto ignored, that women’s great function of 
choosing the fathers of the future is grossly interfered with under 
such conditions as obtain in Great Britain, where there are no less 
than a million and a third of women over the age of 21 in excess 
of men. In the greater part of her colonies, the numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes is the opposite one, and it should be part of her 
imperial policy to export no small proportion of her girlhood, 
under scrupulously careful conditions, to Australasia and Canada, 
—of course with the consent of the individuals concerned. But it 
will take some time yet to turn politicians from the fiscal question 
to this supreme question of vital ‘imports and exports.” 
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Under the reform of marriage from the eugenic point of view, 
I would include the endowment of motherhood, but repudiating 
with all my heart the meaning of that phrase as it is used by such 
writers as Mr. H. G. Wells. I mean the endowment of mother- 
hood by the corresponding fatherhood. The principle of insurance 
must be applied, but to make fatherhood irresponsible would be to 
go further back even than the stage which some of the earliest 
fishes attained——as when the male stickleback helps the female to 
build the nest and keep off intruders. According to Mr. Wells, 
it is ‘‘a matter of detail’? how far a mother’s husband, that is to 
say the child’s father, will share in the power of directing the 
child’s upbringing. If that is a matter of detail, there are no 
principles. 

Divorce Law Reform, now the subject of a Royal Commission 
in England, must be eugenically directed, must protect a woman 
from, for instance, having motherhood forced upon her by a 
chronic inebriate. In so doing it will free a eugenically fit person 
worthy to be a parent, who has become married to a dysgenic 
individual, and who ought to be free to marry again so that the 
present and the future may be served. Such a reform will evidently 
achieve both positive and negative eugenics. 

Education for parenthood, of youth of both sexes, appealing to 
both through religion, to boys especially perhaps through 
patriotism and to girls especially through the ideal of womanhood. 
This is a question on which I have written at great length else- 
where and which need here be only briefly referred to. As Herbert 
Spencer pointed out half a century ago, we educate for every 
function except the greatest, which is parenthood. His criticism 
is as true to-day. This is to my mind the fundamental method of 
positive Eugenics. 

Two suggestions may be made. The first is that in the case 
of boys we might link up this question with the patriotism to which 
boys so readily respond. Let them wave their flags, but let them 
also be taught to hold themselves holy and intact, since there is no 
wealth but life for a nation as for an individual, since all individuals 
are mortal, and since therefore national destiny is with sound 
fatherhood as well as sound motherhood. That boys will respond 
to such arguments may be testified from experience of many 
occasions. One speaks with more hesitation regarding girls, but 
it may be suggested that we should work through the ideal of 
womanhood, teaching the great function, perhaps the highest that 
pertains to the sex, of choosing the fathers of the future. This is 
something better than the old notion of the warrior maidens who 
chose the slain. Would that we had another genius to glorify this 
idea as Richard Wagner glorified that ! . 

Trans-valuation of social values. Here I have borrowed a 
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phrase from Nietzsche to indicate that we shall never make much 
real headway with our positive Eugenics until we have taught 
ourselves and our youth to value individuals in terms of their real 
value and to reject with disgust the notions contained in such a 
phrase as ‘‘How much is he worth?” meaning that he may be 
diseased and bestial, a source of death and corruption on every 
hand, but has command over so much money. Value, as Ruskin 
long ago reminded us in those fundamental lectures on economics 
which we have yet to discover, is derived from the Latin word 
meaning to be strong and well. We must make our social values 
correspond to the great criterion imposed upon us by Life. 

One may be excused for turning very slightly aside to suggest 
how this question bears upon the economic position of woman, 
that being a matter of very great importance to the eugenist. When 
we discover in what value really consists, the economic position of 
woman will be profoundly modified. She who creates the future, 
she who, whether as mother or foster-mother, as nurse or teacher, 
is the great maker of life and carer for life, is surely the last person 
to be in a position of economic insecurity in a sanely constructed 
society. In a day that will be, all sorts of people now greatly 
prosperous, but incapable of doing anything to serve anybody, will 
find themselves at their wits’ ends for a crust: but if anyone is 
secure it will be she who makes and nourishes the life of the world 
tocome. Eastwards we may see the faint flush of this approaching 
dawn, and it is our duty speedily to make the world go round until 
that dawn becomes day. 


METHODS OF NEGATIVE EUGENICS. 


Under this heading we shall find ourselves mainly concerned 
with practical measures largely necessitating legislation. Should 
anyone who boasts himself ‘‘a practical man,’’ his euphemism for 
“‘short-sighted’’ or ‘‘glass-eyed,’’ be offended by the somewhat 
remote character of what has just been said, perhaps what is to 
come may appease him. 


A. REjecTep. 

The Lethal Chamber, the Permission of Infant Mortality, the 
Production of Abortion, and other synonyms for murder. Eugenics 
is selection for parenthood, not selection for life. Every human 
life is to be considered sacred from its beginning,—from its very 
beginning, which is the moment of conception. This belief 
may be a surviving remnant from the day’s of one’s medical 
education, but it is good practical teaching nevertheless. Proposals 
to kill miss, one and all, the point of Eugenics, which involves the 
distinction between the right to live and the right to become a 
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parent. I should heartily object to anyone who makes such pro- 
posals taking to himself the name of eugenist. If he does not care 
for the name of murderer and wants a euphemism he must find one 
for himself; there are plenty.* If it were that only by nature’s 
method of inflicting capital punishment at one stage or another 
we could raise or even maintain the quality of the race, we should 
indeed have to consider such proposals as these, but since we are 
human and purposive, not mechanical and automatic, since we can 
distinguish between life and parenthood, they are superfluous. 


Mutilative Surgery. By mutilative surgery one means those 
surgical operations which involve the ablation of part of the 
individual. As everyone knows, these operations affect not only 
parenthood, but the physiology and even the psychology of the 
individual, and they cannot be too seriously regarded. Mutilative 
is a fair adjective for them, but is, if anything, less than adequate. 
These proposals are to be rejected because they are fortunately 
superfluous, again with the admission that if there were no 
alternative we should have to prefer them to racial degeneration. 
There is a most fundamental distinction between these proposals 
for surgical mutilation and those surgical methods to which refer- 
ence is about to be made. 


B. QUESTIONED. 

Marriage Certificates. 1 am very far from rejecting either the 
principle or the practice of granting marriage certificates, but have 
never advocated them. A recent article by Dr. Squire Sprigge, 
Editor of the Lancet, in the Contemporary Review, has gone far 
to demonstrate that the utility of marriage certificates has been 
much overrated by those who have not thought the matter out. 
The principle of education for parenthood is worth a thousand of 


such proposals. 


C. ACCEPTED. 

Sterilisation of the Unfit: (1) By Vasectomy or Salpingectomy ; 
(2) By the Réntgen Rays. The special point to be made is that 
these surgical procedures are as safe and simple as a surgical 
operation can well be, involving a laparotomy in neither sex, and 
interfering in no particular whatever with any organ, character, 


* Ever since 1902 I have fought steadily for Eugenics and the reduction of infant 
mortality as correlative parts of the one purpose. No Eugenist can be named who 
approves of infant mortality (which is simply national infanticide), nor of any form 
of infanticide. Mr. Chesterton has persistently misrepresented Eugenics for many 
years, despite repeated correction, and it is not surprising to find him say, 
“Eugenics is already hinting at the pagan habit of infanticide,” but it is surprising 
to find him say so in the Dublin Review (Oct. 1910), which we are coming to look 
upon as courteous and honourable to opponents. 
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appetite or capacity of the individual as an individual. The sole 
difference effected by them is that he or she cannot become a parent. 

A brief reference is also due to the Réntgen rays, over which 
the physicists are rapidly giving us control. There is no question 
that these rays are capable of causing sterilisation, which may or 
may not last for life. It seems clear also that they can do this 
without producing any other effect.* 

Segregation of the Unfit. We must clearly understand the 
relations of these two measures, sterilisation and segregation. 
The proposal here made is that sterilisation be employed as the 
most humane measure, where segregation is unnecessary. If the 
individual had a morbid fear of a safe and simple operation, it 
might be left to him or her to prefer segregation. But it will be 
quite evident, when we get over our first anxieties and understand 
what the operation for sterilisation involves, that in cases where 
it satisfies both the social and the eugenic requirement it is by far 
the kindest way of doing so, since after its effective performance 
the individual is perfectly free and not to be feared from the eugenic 
point of view. On the other hand segregation must be employed 
whenever an individual, apart from possible parenthood, is unfit 
to be a member of the community, and that will be in an over- 
whelming majority of our cases. By far the greater number of 
dysgenic persons now existing are quite unfit to live in the com- 
munity at large, parenthood or no parenthood, and the proper 
method of dealing with them is not sterilisation, but segregation 
for life, in which case, of course, sterilisation is unnecessary. 

There are the dull objections raised by friends of so-called 
liberty,—as liberty is understood by, say, Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton—to this policy of segregation. These protests of 
materialism may be met by half a dozen lines of John Ruskin, who 
in ‘*Munera Pulveris’’ insisted on ‘‘the fact that slavery is not a 
political institution at all, but an inherent, natural and eternal 
inheritance of a large portion of the human race, to whom the more 
you give of their own free will, the more slaves they will make 
themselves. In common parlance we idly compare captivity with 
slavery.” 

It is carefully to be noted that we must distinguish between 
marriage and parenthood. There will be cases where a fully 
responsible person is for one reason or another eugenically 
unworthy, and to such a person marriage without parenthood will 


* In a paper read before the Paris Academy of Sciences, December 27th, 1909, the 


authors quoted a case of complete and final sterilisation of one of the lower mammals 
without any inj of the an by a single application of X rays filtered through 
aluminium. At the 1910 meeting of the Bri Association, Sir Joseph Tee 
showed 4 hard and soft —— rays can be my yA eel yay 
purposes. hard which penetrate, are employed . , 

soft rays, which are aectbathe by the skin, are absent, there is no fear of producing 


cutaneous cancer. 
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be permitted. Indeed we need not say that there will be such 
cases, for there are many such contemporary instances, as my 
correspondence for the last few years would abundantly prove. 
On the other hand marriage, even without parenthood, must be 
forbidden in certain cases of disease, where the marriage itself 
would be a crime as involving the infection of the present, quite 
apart from the infection of the future. 


METHODS OF PREVENTIVE EUGENICS. 


What I propose to call Preventive Eugenics is here recognised 
for the first time. The official inquirers in Eugenics at the Francis 
Galton Laboratory of the University of London are not medical 
men nor pathologists, nor even biologists, but biometricians, and 
the question of the primal origin of racial defects has been entirely 
ignored by them. 

For some time past I have been employing the term racial 
poisons to indicate certain agents which, in greater or less degree 
injurious to individuals as individuals, prejudice their subsequent 
parenthood. The protection of parents and possible parents from 
the action of such racial poisons, though ignored by Eugenics in 
its tentative beginnings, and even by Sir Francis Galton himself 
in his communications to this Society, is not only a definite branch 
of Eugenics, but its most important and urgent branch at the 
present time. The terms which suggest themselves for describing 
it are preventive, protective, or conservative. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the first of these is the best, providing a parallel with 
preventive medicine.* 

Briefly to indicate the outlines of this part of Eugenics, it may 
be said that our measures will be partly educative and partly legis- 
lative. They are bound to be various for they must be exactly 
adapted to the individual necessity. The racial poisons are very 
various ; they include substances both organic and inorganic, some 
introduced as such into the body, others manufactured therein by 
minute living organisms. The reader must be referred elsewheret 
for a discussion of this large subject, and here reference will only 
be made to a matter which I brought before the Sociological Society 
last year. 

Protect Parenthood from Alcohol. On that occasion I referred 


*The reader's attention may be directed to the fact that in the Eugenics Review 
there is now appearing a series of articles on the racial poisons. The first of these 

in the issue for January, 1910, and dealt with the racial poisons made and 
conveyed the organisms of venereal disease; the second a in the issue for 
April, and in it the present writer discussed the question of alcohol ; and later it is 
hoped to publish a third paper on lead as a racial poison, which will be contributed by 
= nang we English — jority = = ee Se aman 5 Oliver. r 

‘aren and Race- ure: An Outline of Eugenics”; also the r 
already referred to in the Eugenics Review, April, 1910, = ses 
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to the “‘harmonious and abominable policy’’ whereby, in the matter 
of dealing with the chronically inebriate, the London County 
Council and the Government, having squabbled on a matter of 6d. 
per day per head, agreed to revert, in the case of London’s 
inebriates, to what may be called the Jane Cakebread policy, which 
works the maximum of injury alike to the individual and to the 
race. The protests made at that time led to the appointment of a 
Departmental Committee, before which the present writer laid the 
eugenic evidence, and which has since reported in a fairly credit- 
able fashion. Meanwhile, we wait for legislation. It is not 
possible to return here to the arguments which I have so frequently 
advanced elsewhere. Suffice it to say that the doctrine ‘‘Protect 
Parenthood from Alcohol’’ is in my judgment the most important 
which the temperance reformer can advocate. I have made it my 
business for a long time past, on temperance platforms, to be 
somewhat more than critical of much ordinary temperance propa- 
ganda as misdirected, lacking a sense of proportion, and missing 
the great point. The temperance propaganda which is concerned 
exclusively with acute alcoholic intoxication of the individual, 
which it calls ‘‘the sin of intemperance,’’ is not adequately wise ; 
but it seems to me that all men of good will, of whatever class, or 
creed, or party, ought to be united in supporting the principle here 
laid down, with the sure guidance it offers to those advocates of 
temperance who desire the most and best fruit from their labour 
and time. 

The biometricians, so-called as I understand on a classical 
principle because they measure everything but life, have lately 
issued a ‘‘First Study of the Influence of Parental Alcoholism on 
the Physique and Ability of the Offspring,” in which the conclu- 
sion is reached that the children of alcoholic parents are superior 
to those of sober parents in physique, intelligence, eye-sight and 
freedom from disease. It is indeed a first study of the subject, and 
if Professor Pearson were not a tyro therein he would have avoided 
the many errors, some of them inexcusable even in a beginner, 
which have since exposed him and his method to the mercilessly 
destructive criticism of first-hand students of alcohol all the world 
over. Having few teetotalers to study, Prof. Pearson grouped 
them with moderate drinkers, so that his inquiry contains no com- 
parison between the children of abstainers and drinkers. Alco- 
holism means nothing in particular on his classification, and Dr. 
W. C. Sullivan, a distinguished student of this subject, writing in 
the Eugenics Review for July, 1910—following upon my paper 
therein in April, where I showed how impossible it was for Prof. 
Pearson to arrive at the truth by his methods—has shown that the 
lack of anything even loosely resembling a scientific criterion of 
chronic alcoholism largely explains Prof, Pearson’s error. There 
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are many other fallacies in this report, the conclusions of which 
—notoriously contrary to the long demonstrated facts— are, 
I learn, now to be scattered broadcast by a firm of German 
brewers, to the greater glory of English science; but all of them 
are trivial compared with the astounding fact that in estimating 
the influence of parental alcoholism upon offspring Prof. Pearson 
has forgotten to ascertain, in a single case, whether the offspring 
or the alcoholism came first. This is incredible, but it is true.* 
The case of lead as a parental poison is very interesting because 
of the remarkable parallelism which exists, as I have shown else- 
where, between the effects of parental alcoholism and the effects of 
parental plumbism upon offspring—provided that one observes 
whether the poisoning or the offspring came first in order of time.+ 
The time has passed when it was sufficient to talk at large and 
in general about national degeneration. The eugenist finds that 
people are now asking him or her, What do you propose? He also 
desires to be saved from some most inconvenient friends whose 
proposals are in effect most unfriendly. The problem is to make 
Eugenics practical and at the same time sane and decent, and the 
foregoing is an attempt to contribute to its solution. In advocating 
Preventive Eugenics it may be suggested that this branch of our 
practice will furnish the link between the eugenist and the environ- 
mentalist. At the present time there are distinct indications— 
hinted at in my paper of last year as one of the ‘‘ Obstacles to 
Eugenics’’—that political and class prejudice have their dire effect 
here also, and that those who band themselves together and call 
themselves eugenists are often much more concerned to attack 
Socialism than to further Eugenics. What is here advanced as 
Preventive Eugenics teaches that many social reforms, such as 
Socialists and many others demand, are required for the eugenic 
end. I speak, if the thing is credible, without any prejudice, 
accepting only my own label of Eugenist, and grateful alike to 
Socialist, plutocrat, or monarch who will serve the end of ends, 
which is by making better men and women to make a better world. 


C. W. SALEEBY. 


* For detailed criticism of this literally preposterous report, the reader may be 
referred to my paper, “ Professor Karl Pearson on Alcoholism and Offspring,” in the 
British Sumal of Inebriety, October, 1910. ‘ibd 

+The method which finds such precautions superfluous is rapidly becoming super- 
fluous and no more need here be said about it. e relations between Genetics and 
Eugenics are those which will most urgently concern us for many years to come, but 
they do not fall within our present subject. 
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Il. BENTHAM AND THE ReEForRM EPocu. 









Ir we consider briefly the industrial conditions in both France and 
England during the eighteenth century, we should expect contem- Par 
porary writers to advocate unqualified Laissez-faire as the bhi 
undoubted remedy for economic evils at least. If the restrictions ie 







of the mercantile system shackled the producer in England, the 4 . 
position was aggravated in France by the fact that each province De ca 
was regarded as a rival—their interests competitive instead of cy a 
mutual. Numberless tolls hindered the seller from taking his f t 







goods to the best market, the taille and the corvée pressed heavily ent 
on the poorer classes, inability to resist rather than ability to pay te ¢ 
marked off the taxpayer from his fellows. The peculiar doctrine hah 
of the Physiocrats, which distinguished the work of the merchant ahi 4 
and artisan from that of the agriculturist as something sterile and A te 
unproductive, which drew a hard and fast line between man and : ‘ : 





nature, might logically have resulted in political anarchism, in the 
rejection of all government as something cramping and confining. 
Yet, as has been already noted, Mercier de la Riviére accepted 
government as part of the natural order and Turgot, as Controller 
General, undertook the practical if thankless task of waging war 
against a mass of corrupt influences. Nor, if we take Quesnay as 
their spokesman, do the Physiocrats appear to have regarded the 
extension of law as a necessary infringement of liberty. There is 
a passage in his writings which is worth quoting at length, so 
flatly does it contradict the popular conception of law as opposed 
to liberty :— 














“Tl est donc évident que le droit natural de chaque homme s’étend 4 raison de ce 
que l'on s’attache a |’observation des meilleurs lois possibles qui constituent l’ordre 
le plus avantageux aux hommes réunis en société. Ces lois ne restreignent point 
la liberté de l’homme qui fait partie de son droit naturel ; car les avantages de ces 
lois suprémes sont manifestement l'objet du meilleur choix de la liberté. L’homme 
he peut se refuser raisonnablement& I’obéissance qu'il doit & ces lois: autrement 
sa liberté ne serait que la liberté d’un insensé qui dans un bon gouvernement doit 
étre contenue et redressée par I’autorité des lois positives de la société.”* 









Moreover, even if harmony of interests were realizable, the 
Physiocrats, like the Benthamites, were aware that future gain 1s 






1. “ Physiocrates” (avec une introduction sur la doctrine des Physiocrates des 
commentaires et des notices historiques), par M. Eugéne Daire, 1846, p. 55. 
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often sacrificed to momentary interest. ‘‘Mais il y a bien peu de 
commerc¢ants qui portent si loin leurs regards, et encore moins qui 
soient capables de sacrifier un gain présent a la certitude de ces 
grands avantages futurs.’’ Under such circumstances, public 
instruction was a necessity to the French and English economist 
of the time. 

Again, if harmony of interests in the production of wealth were 
secured by the mere abolition of restrictive laws, it would have been 
a harder task to remedy inequalities in the distribution, bound up 
as they were with the whole social system, and these inequalities 
Turgot seems to have fully realized. There are passages in his 
book, ‘‘The Foundation and Distribution of Wealth,’’ which 
would almost furnish a pretext for Marx’s pessimistic reflections 
on the subsistence wage. ‘‘The mere workman who depends only 
on his hands and his industry has nothing but such part of his 
labour as he is able to dispose of to others . . . . In every species 
of labour, it must and in effect it does happen that the wages of the 
workman is confined merely to what is necessary to procure him a 
subsistence,’’! and again ‘ He (the proprietor) has need of the 
cultivator by the necessity arising from the physical order of 
things, by which necessity the earth is not fruitful without labour : 
but the cultivator has no need of the proprietor but by virtue of 
human conventions, and of those civil laws which have guaranteed 
to the first cultivators and their heirs, the property in the lands 
they had occupied, even after they had ceased to cultivate them.”’ 3 

Given human nature as it is, and given social conditions, 
Laissez-faire could only furnish one item in a programme of 
reform: natural harmony of interests had its thin places even in 
the economic sphere. In ‘‘The Wealth of Nations’? Adam Smith 
fought the same battle against restrictions which deflected com- 
merce and industry from their normal channels—against bounties 
on exports, prohibitions on imports, against the expense and fraud 
which were the necessary result of such a system. (As is well 
known William Pitt in his younger days tried to combat the preju- 
dice felt against the importation of French wines and the jealous 
policy which was so damaging to Irish industry, by the application 
of these principles, but it has always been a hard truth to hammer 
into thick skulls that trade spells mutual advantage instead of 
mutual rivalry). If Mercier de la Riviére appealed to a natural 
order, Adam Smith relied on an ‘‘invisible hand,’ which leads a 
man to serve the public interest when he is only apparently seeking 
a selfish end, and in the natural effort which every man is con- 


1. “Reflections on the Formation and Distribution of Wealth,” by M. Turgot, 1793 
(Eng. Translation), p. 8. 
2. Id., p. 18. 
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tinually making to better his own condition—a principle of preser- 
vation capable of preventing or of correcting in many respects the 
bad effects even of a very faulty regimen. Yet there was a flaw 
in Adam Smith’s harmonies. Nature did not deal out her gifts 
with impartial hand, and certain elements of social wealth (agricul- 
tural and ground rents) might easily breed monopoly unless dealt 
with by carefully adjusted taxation. Adam Smith, like the 
Physiocrats, advocated education; as a true son of the eighteenth 
century he regarded instruction as a preventive of enthusiasm and 
superstition.' When in ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations ’’ one comes 
across such phrases as ‘‘the extravagance of government,’’ the 
“greatest errors of administration,’’ etc., it is impossible not to 
feel that the repugnance felt for government interference was due 
at least in part to temporary causes. Ricardo, quoting Adam 
Smith with reference to the transference of property, says: ‘“They 
are all more or less unthrifty taxes that increase the revenue of 
the Sovereign, which seldom maintains any but unproductive 
labourers, at the expense of the capital of the people which main- 
tains none but productive.? Although this view may be partly 
due to Adam Smith’s peculiar views as to the productive and 
unproductive labour, it was none the less obvious that the multi- 
plication of sinecures and pensions, military expenditure, the 
wastage rather than the development of national resources, should 
appear to be the normal functions of the State. ‘‘Every man, as 
long as he does not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free 
to pursue his own interest his own way,’’® etc.; the definition of 
the laws of justice was less simple than appeared to Adam Smith, 
and in a society full of glaring inequalities, natural liberty was an 
expression rather than a reality. 

When Ricardo published his ‘‘Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation,’’ the optimism of the eighteenth century was already 
dimmed. Malthus’s theory of population had thrown into relief 
the discord rather than the harmony of interests and had shown 
that reason was not invariably the faculté maitresse in human 
nature. Practical common-sense forbade men to pin their faith to 
a metaphysical explanation, while the development of the industrial 
system aggravated a discrepancy of interests among the different 
classes of the community, Ricardo was too much of an individualist 
to advocate state intervention except in so far as it might lead to 
the regulation of marriage and contraction of the Poor Law. Social 
betterment must be ensured by prudence and forethought; a tax 
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1. The more they are instructed the less liable they are to the delusions of 
enthusiasm and superstition, which among ignorant nations frequently occasion the 
most dreadful disorders. “Wealth of Nations” (Edn. 1893), p. 618. 

2. “The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” p. 192. 

3 “Wealth of Nations” (Edn. 1893), p. 540. 
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on rent might become a tax on profits. Yet Ricardo by his 
admission that ‘‘while the price of corn rises 10 per cent., wages 
will always rise less than 10 per cent. but rent will always rise 
more,’’! was acquiescing in the growth of monopoly value which 
had already been recognized by Adam Smith. James Mill, in the 
‘Elements of Political Economy,’’ appears less averse from a tax 
on unearned increment, for, as he remarks: ‘‘By all those measures 
which increase the amount of population and the demand for food, 
the legislature does as certainly increase the net produce of the 
land, as if it had the power of doing so by a miraculous act.’” 
The same writer asserted that ‘‘the capitalist is owner of both 
instruments of production,’ but he relied on the ‘‘progress of 
legislation, the improvement of the education of the people, and 
the decay of superstition’’* to restrict the too rapid increase of 
population. 

‘‘Autres temps, autres moeurs.’’ Pure indivdualism was 
impossible in a society of growing needs and growing inequalities; 
the massing of population in certain areas called for new regula- 
tions. Fresh facts were bound to modify theory, and the exploding 
of the eighteenth-century superstition of natural law and natural 
liberty could not fail to clear the way for the voluntary combination 
of workers and the intervention of a government, which, more 
representative in character, would be more disinterested in action. 
In their rejection of the law of nature, the Utilitarian economists, 
from a logical standpoint at least, abandoned the necessary 
corollary of Laissez-faire, and in their recognition of social 
grievances they raised the question of state interference. The 
ethical and psychological views of the school tended in the same 
direction: the prominence given to self-interest and the excessive 
plasticity attributed to the human mind could not but accentuate 
the influence of the legislator in any scheme of reform. 

Both Hume and Adam Smith had regarded sympathy as a 
fundamental quality of human nature. Hume asked why from the 
original frame of our temper we should not ‘ feel a desire of 
another’s happiness and good, which by means of that affection 
becomes his own good and if afterwards pursued from the combined 
motives of benevolence and self-enjoyment.’’* Adam Smith 
acknowledged a sense of ‘‘propriety” in our moral judgments, 
arising from direct sympathy and fellow-feeling with the passions 
of others, which a spectator feels from imagining himself in their 
situation.”’® Utility was to Hume and Smith not the sole criterion 


l. “The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation” (Edn. 1817), p. 105. 
2. “Elements of Political Economy,” p. 252. 
3. Id., p. 59. 


4. Philosophical Works, Vol. iv, p. 371. 
5, Sidgwick. “History of Ethics,” pp. 213-214. 
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of approbation. ‘‘ But though reason when fully assisted and 
improved be sufficient to instruct us in the pernicious or useful 
tendency of qualities and actions, it is not alone sufficient to pro- 
duce any moral blame or approbation .... It is requisite a 
sentiment should here display itself in order to give a preference 
to the useful above the pernicious tendencies,’”! etc. 


Sympathy was not entirely foreign to the Benthamite creed: 
James Mill, however, regarded it as a secondary quality, while 
Bentham’s views were less clearly defined. In their calculation 
of the effect of law on conduct, it was of course necessary to reduce 
human nature to its simplest terms. Variation would have put 
the machinery out of gear. Bentham therefore attributed but a 
small influence to sympathy. ‘‘To that (beneficence) which cannot 
be exercised without self-sacrifice there are necessarily limits and 
these comparatively very narrow ones.’’?. And again: “But in 
regard to sympathy, the less the proportion of it is, the natural 
and actual existence of which he (the legislator) assumes as and 
for the basis of his arrangements, the greater will be the success 
of whatever endeavours he uses to give increase to it.’"? Referring 
to Bentham’s theory of the harmony of interests, Sir Leslie Stephen 
wrote: ‘‘He is content to take for granted as an ultimate fact that 
the self-interest principle in the long run coincides with the greatest 
happiness principle and leaves the problem to his successors,’’* 
As has been said, Bentham’s opinions were not clear-cut, and in 
the “‘Springs of Action’’ he recognizes dissocial motives which 
may prejudice the general good. Even if it were admitted that 
the progress of enlightenment would prove that the interests of 
men are oftener harmonious than discordant, Bentham was too 
eager a reformer to await a future and problematical issue. 
Further, he lacked the theological weapons of men like Tucker 
and Paley, who, accepting the utilitarian criterion of the end of 
conduct, blurred the dividing line between selfish and social con- 
duct by holding out the prospect of future reward and punishment. 


Apart from the force of sympathy, ~hich was after all but a 
broken reed, Bentham’s sole inducement to beneficence was the 
contribution it makes to the man’s general goodwill fund; to the 
general goodwill fund from which drafts in his favour may come 
to be made.’ Bentham therefore was careful not to underrate the 
temptation to sacrifice future gain to momentary impulse; so that, 
for instance, in his schemes of educational and prison reform he 


1. Phil. Works, Vol. iv, p. 354. 

2. “ Deontology ” (ed. by Bowring, 1834), Vol. ii, p. 261. 
3. “Works” (ed. by Bowring), Vol. ix, p. 192. 

4. “The English Utilitarians,” Vol. i, p. 315. 

5. “Deontology” (ed. by Bowring), Vol. ii, pp. 263-264. 
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took care that the reward should be sure, speedy, and tangible; 
hence the recompense gained by gaoler and prisoner for good 
conduct in the Panopticon scheme, the ‘‘place-capturing principle” 
in the Chrestomathic Tables. The maximizing of pleasure and 
the minimizing of pain led to an artificially contrived and imme- 
diate identification of interests—a direct negation of the old 
principle of Laissez-faire. 

It might have appeared that James Mill, who rather than 
Bentham developed utilitarian teaching on its theoretical side, 
would rely on a natural harmony of interests. On the psycholo- 
gical though not on the physiological side, he adopted Hartley’s 
theory of association, which derived the more refined pleasures as 
well as the social qualities from the elementary sensations. An 
ever widening circle of experience could not fail to enrich the 
personality, to multiply thus the sources of pain and pleasure, to 
strengthen the links of association, until the primitive germ of 
self-interest expanded in the ideal life. James Mill in his “Analysis 
of the Human Mind” plainly set forth the derivative character of 
the social qualities. ‘‘In the first place, we have associations of 
pleasure with all the pleasurable feelings of a fellow creature. We 
have associations of pleasure therefore with those acts of ours which 
yield him pleasure. In the second place, those are the acts which 


procure to us one of the most highly valued of all the sources of 


our pleasures, the favourable disposition of our fellow-men.””' 


Mill was not willing to leave unaided experience to work out this 
scheme of social salvation. Sir Leslie Stephen, criticizing Mill’s 
psychological standpoint, said: ‘‘Ideas (to Mill) are things which 
somehow stick together and revive each other without reference to 
the mind in which they exist or which they compose.’’? If the 
mind were like melting wax, it was important that education should 
Stamp on it useful trains of association, and this is the thought 
which permeates James Mill’s writings. 

In his tract on education he says: ‘‘As the happiness which is 
the end of education, depends upon the actions of the individual, 
and as all actions of men are produced by his feelings or thoughts, 
the business of education is to make certain feelings or thoughts 
take place instead of others.’’ Education should lay stress on the 
pleasurable associations connected with the service of others; 
specific ends should be attained by actions which increase instead 
of diminish the general fund of happiness; emulation, for instance, 
is preferable to envy. The educationist should throw his weight 
into the scale of utility. ‘‘ When education is good, no point of 
morality will be reckoned of more importance than the distribution 


1. “ Analysis of the Human Mind,” 1869, Vol. ii, p. 286. 
2, “The English Utilitarians,” 1900, Vol. ii, p. 299. 
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of praise and blame; no act will be considered more immoral than 
the misapplication of them.’’' The state also played a most 
important part in strengthening certain trains of association and 
rendering honesty the best policy. ‘‘When the political machine 
is such that the grand objects of desire are seen to be the natural 
prizes of great and virtuous conduct—of high services to mankind 
and of the generous and amiable sentiments from which great 
endeavours in the service of mankind naturally proceed—it is 
natural to see diffused among mankind a generous ardour in the 
acquisition of all those admirable qualities which prepare a man for 
admirable actions; great intelligence, perfect self-command and 
overruling benevolence.’ Such a passage isa sufficiently eloquent 
refutation of the argument which identifies Utilitarianism with 
Laissez-faire. In their indifference to motive in human conduct, 
or rather in their reliance on self-interest as the all-important 
motive, in their eagerness to find a short cut to utility, Mill and 
Bentham were ready to leave the individual as a pure automaton 
in the hands of the teacher or legislator. In a discussion with 
reference to the application of the Panopticon system to schools, 
Bentham brushed aside all objections with: ‘‘Call them soldiers, 
call them monks, call them machines—so they were but happy ones 
I should not care.” 

If we look in Bentham’s writings for direct evidence as to his 
views of the relation of law and liberty, we find an armoury of 
conflicting texts. Such a passage in the ‘‘Theory of Legislation” 
as ‘‘Every law is an evil, for every law is an infraction of liberty,”’ 
is balanced by the following somewhat startling passage from the 
Deontology.* ‘‘There are few words which with its derivations 
have been more mischievous than this word liberty. Where it 
means anything beyond mere caprice and dogmatism, it means 
good government ... . and if the laws are good where is its 
value? ’’ Again in the ‘‘Fragment on Government,”’ his earliest 
work, in which Bentham tore to shreds the veil of illusion with 
which Blackstone had shrouded the anomalies of the Constitution, 
he wrote: ‘‘Unless such a sign then, which I think impossible, 
can be shewn, the field, if one may say so, of the supreme gover- 
nor’s authority, though not infinite, must unavoidably I think, 
unless where limited by express convention be allowed to be 
indefinite. Nor can I see any narrower or other bounds to it under 
this constitution, or under any other yet freer constitution, if there 
be one, than under the most despotic.’’ 


1. “Analysis of the Human Mind,” Vol. ii, p. 300. 
2. Mill, on “ Education” (Reprint from Ency. Brit.), pp. 45-46. 
3. “ Deontology,” Vol. ii, p. 60 (ed. by Bowring). 

4. “Fragment on Government” (ed. by F. C. Montague, 1891), p. 216. 
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After all, Bentham’s career of multifarious activity is perhaps 
the best refutation of the argument which identifies his teaching 
with the non-interference principle. Reform was his aim, and 
Reform was a wider term than Repeal. Men spoke of the ‘‘cold- 
blooded utilitarians,’’ but Bentham’s writings show that the love 
of justice was consistent with a belief in the need of scientific 
principle; by becoming more rational the law would gain in 
humanity. In his reflections on the civil law and the criminal 
code, he was careful to keep the end of utility in view. For 
instance, in his demand that laws should be distinguished by their 
intrinsic and apparent utility, by ‘‘consistency,”’ ‘‘simplicity,” 
“facility of being known,’’ and “probability of execution,” 
Bentham, it might have appeared, would not meet with any storm 
of opposition, but in his discussion on the marriage law he ran full 
tilt against social custom and religious sentiment.! In his reflec- 
tions on the irrational character of the criminal code, the cold and 
somewhat stilted phraseology of Bentham the lawyer was shot by 
the impassioned utterances of Bentham the humanitarian reformer, 
the friend of Romilly. Punishment should be ‘‘equal to itself,”’ 
“divisible,” ‘‘economical,’’ etc. ; strict justice should be substituted 
for a capricious generosity which mitigated the severity of the 
existing system. Yet reason was warmed by feeling in the excla- 
mation, ‘‘Death always death, it requires neither the meditations 
of genius nor resistance to the passions. It is only to yield oneself 
to them and we are carried at once to that fatal term. I should 
astonish the reader were I to expose to him the penal code of a 
nation celebrated for its humanity and enlightenment.’’? At the 
beginning of his career, in spite of the scepticism he displayed 
with regard to the Constitution as depicted by Blackstone, Bentham 
accepted the existing form of government. He was soon to find 
that it was not consistent with the carrying through of his pet 
schemes. There seemed small chance of the application of the 
Panopticon scheme to prison reform, and in 1810 both Houses of 
Parliament had shown themselves profoundly unsympathetic to 
Romilly’s Bill providing for the abolition of the death penalty in 
the case of stealing goods in a shop to the value of 5/- and in a 
dwelling-house to the value of 40/-. The writer of a memoir of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, speaking of the attitude of the House said: 
“He talked to those who would not hear, or who could not under- 
stand, who trembled at every little inroad of knowledge, and whose 
security and stability depended upon keeping in ignorance the 
great mass of the people.’’ So far as Reform went, the old Whig 
party had no effective policy. At the time of the French Revolu- 






1. “ Theory of Legislation,” Part III, Ch. v. 
2. “Theory of Legislation,” p. 354. 
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tion all but the boldest spirits had been swept into the ranks of 
the reactionaries and progress was identified with revolution and 
anarchy. Brougham, writing of the Whigs in 1811, said: ‘“There 
is a want of popular feeling in many individuals of the party. 
Others are exasperated with the unjust and uncandid treatment 
they have received, and are every day receiving from the modern 
reformers. Another set are violent anti-reformers and alarmed at 
every speech or measure that has the least tendency to reform.’”! 


In 1808, Bentham met James Mill, who converted him to 
Liberalism, and henceforth he became chiefly associated with men 
like Burdett and Place, who were fighting for what had appeared 
an almost abandoned cause. The ‘‘moderation’’ of the Whig 
party may be judged from the fact that when in 1819 Sir Francis 
Burdett moved that the House should take into consideration the 
question of Reform, ‘‘ Lord John Russell assumed in no very 
moderate tones that he would not cast a slur on the present state of 
the representation, etc.’’? Under such circumstances it was not 
remarkable that Bentham, who was entirely devoid of the historic 
sense of continuity so characteristic of the orthodox Whig, should, 
in his scheme of parliamentary reform, break out in wrath. 
“Propose anything good, the answer is at hand, wild, theoretical, 
visionary, Utopian, impracticable, dangerous, destructive, ruinous, 
anarchical, subversive of all government, there you have it.”’ 


The connection between Bentham’s teaching and the new 
schemes of Reform is sufficiently clear. Bentham could truthfully 
say, ‘In society I have to pick and choose among the best and 
wisest and most esteemed men in the country, who all look up to 


1, Creevey Papers, Vol. i, p. 144. Cf. also “A Defence of the People in Reply to Lord 
Erskine’s ‘Two Defences of the Whigs,” by John C. Hobhouse, Esq. “The medley 
of men who occupied the opposite benches, never as I heard, were guilty of the 
absurdity of calling themselves Whigs. They seldom ever continued to vote together 
upon the most important points.” 


2. “An Authentic narrative of the Events of the Westminster Election, together 
with the Report of the Westminster Reformers.” Yet it must be remembered that 
in 1819 Lord John Russell himself introduced resolutions to prevent corruption in 
parliamentary elections and to suppress boroughs which were notorious in this respect. 
Lord John was an “Old Whig”; like Burke, he regarded the Constitution with 
reverence and wholesale change was not his idea of “organic reform.” After the 
Peterloo Massacre Lord John Russell, Brougham, and Mackintosh evidently thought 
that the coercive policy of the Government demanded such a counter move on their 
part, but the Whigs as a whole failed to make Reform a party question. (Cf. 
“Life of Lord John Russell,” by Spencer Walpole, p. 128.) Whig and Radical 
Reformers regarded each other with mutual distrust, and the Benthamites thought 
there was little to choose between the two official parties; in their opinion, the 
Tories stood for monarchy, the Whigs for aristocracy. (See “Life of Francis Place,” 
p. 139.) 
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me.’’ Both his own correspondence and the Parliamentary 
Debates testify to his intimate friendship with Burdett.’ 

To say that Laissez-faire was the chief end of Benthamism is 
to ignore these attempts at constitutional and legal reform and the 
educational schemes planned in co-operation with James Mill and 
Place. Further, in his dependence on “‘indirect legislation,’’ in 
his hope of diminishing crime by raising the standard of comfort 
and by cultivating the zsthetic tastes of the community, Bentham 
was far in advance of his time.? His suggestions as to the 
differentiation between the various recipients of Poor-law relief 
and the treatment of the discharged convict offer a subject for 
thought even in the present age of enlightenment. 


If we turn over the pages of the Westminster Review, we are 
forced to the same conclusion as to the relation of Laissez-faire to 
Utility in the Radical creed. Side by side with a plea for reforms, 
which lend support to the apparent all-importance of the principle 
(repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, removal of Jewish 
disabilities, repeal of the Corn Laws), there went an appreciation 
of the fact that private and social interests are often antagonistic 
and need adjustment through legislative interference. As the 
author of an article on British India wrote, ‘‘Leave well alone is 
one of the mischievous weapons by which the discussion of many 
valuable projects has been put to rest—by which many abuses have 
been fortified and perpetuated—and much improvement anni- 
hilated and retarded.’”” (West. Review, Oct. 1829.) In an article 
on the ‘‘Condition of the working classes and the Factory Bill’”’ 
(West. Review, Ap. 1833), the restriction of individual ownership 
by the extension of municipal authority seems to have been con- 
templated, and we have the town-planning principle in germ. 


Moreover, it was realised that a harmony of interests as con- 
ceived by James Mill could not be final, and in an article on the 
Rationale of Representation in the London Review, the writer 
doubts whether Mill’s scheme covers the interests of women and 
children. The relation of law and liberty was aptly summed up 
by a Westminster Reviewer, who, referring to the education of 
the people, wrote: ‘They will learn also to discover when laws 
are their friends instead of their enemies, and reversely if they shall 
chance to make the discovery that these are enemies and not 


1. Bentham (Edn. Bowring), Vol. iv, p. 566; and Voi. x, p. 471. For the 
influence of Benthamite teaching, cf. also “ Autobiography and Letters of Roebuck” 
(ed. by Leader), p. 217. 

2. “Theory of Legislation,” p. 376. 

3. Article on “ Political Fallacies,” Westminster Review, Vol. ii. Also ‘Mr. Peel’s 
Improvement in Criminal Law,” Westminster Review, January 1827. 

4, Article on “Colonization and Commerce of British India.” 
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friends, they will know how to resist them by steadiness and 
prudence.” 

In spite of evidence to the contrary, there is at the present a 
deep-rooted obsession that constructive reform is entirely foreign 
to the genius of Liberalism—that given freedom of contract, 
freedom of trade, etc., the field should be left clear for the legitimate 
exercise of Tory effort. Speaking of old-age pensions, labour 
exchanges, and similar experiments, the writer of an article which 
appeared recently in Blackwood admirably summed up the trend 
of popular opinion on this subject! :— 


“In ourselves we should accept the principle of many of them as a recognition 
of a doctrine for which Tories have long contended—the wider area of state 
activity, which the old Liberal individualism denied.” And again: “ Now Liberal 
policy has got thoroughly confused between the two points of view. It has tried 
to join state duties and individual rights—two mutual contradictions—in one 
unhallowed union. The old Liberal might talk of rights, but then he would have 
nothing to do with an interfering state. The man who accepted the doctrine of an 
all potent state cannot gift the citizen with rights against it.” 


Here of course we have the eighteenth-century doctrine of natural 
rights rather than the Benthamite subordination of liberty to the 
general good. It is true that Southey in his character of Tory 
prophet was one of the first to point out the evils attendant on the 
new industrial system and the need of regulation of the conditions 
of labour. On the other hand, his opinions were vitiated by a 
large infusion of sentimentalism, and the basis of his “interfering 
state’’ was extraordinarily narrow. Parliamentary reform, which 
would have given representation to the centres of industry, would 
have appeared to Southey a highly dangerous measure. In his 
view, the hereditary principle of the Upper House was equally 
adapted to the Commons, where the counties were best represented 
by members of the county families, and the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics was necessary for the public safety ; a national education 
was desirable, so long as it was conducted on purely sectarian 
principles. Such a government would have been based on a 
cluster of ‘‘sinister interests.’’ Bentham had learned from expe- 
rience that before state interference could be profitable constitu- 
tional reform was the first point to be won. 

Southey’s ‘‘Colloquies”” and Essays are, however, ‘‘caviare to 
the general,’’ and there appear to be two chief causes for the wide- 
spread fallacy supported by the author of the Blackwood article. 
In the first, place, the revived importance of the Free-trade question 
has tended to confuse the issue ; Cobdenism instead of being a part 
of Liberalism has become the whole of Liberalism. Professor 


1. Blackwood’s Magazine, December 1909. “The Intellectual Bankruptcy of 
Liberalism.” . 
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Dicey, in a letter to the Times in November last, wrote as follows : 
‘Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith gained power 
as Free-traders and disciples of Mr. Cobden what is 
certain is that on every matter except the taxation of imports the 
Cabinet has deserted the whole policy of Cobden.’’ Cobden is 
thus established as the arbiter of what is or what is not consistent 
with bond-fide Liberalism. Another cause is, conceivably, the 
opposition offered by Hume and Roebuck to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
factory legislation. 

As to Cobden, he was primarily an economist rather than a 
politician. The Anti-Corn Law Leaguers stood outside party and 
the repeal they aimed at was passed under a Conservative Prime 
Minister. If in his practical aims Cobden was in agreement with 
Bentham, so far as he was a theorist he harked back to the 
eighteenth-century attitude of thought. In a speech delivered in 
1846 he said: ‘‘Oh then, divest the future Prime Minister of this 
country of that odious task of having to reconcile rival interests 

. May you never find a Prime Minister again to undertake 
that awful responsibility ; that responsibility belongs to the law of 
nature: as Burke said, it belongs to God alone to regulate the 
supply of the food of nations.’’ If Bentham and Cobden happened 
to be at one in their economic conclusions, they argued from 
entirely different premises. Cobden acknowledged his sympathy 
with the view of Combe, the author of ‘‘The Constitution of Man.” 
Harmony was the keynote of Combe’s teaching; harmony in the 
relation of the qualities of the individual as in the organization of 
the external universe. ‘‘Laws of health found their counterpart in 
laws contributing to the welfare of man and of society. ‘‘This 
world may be full of divine qualities and delicious harmonies if 
we had only superior men to evoke them.’’! Cobden’s biographer 
does not hesitate to attribute to him an eighteenth-century lineage. 
In his dreams of a peace policy depending on trade interests he 
was the spiritual descendant of Lord Shelburne, while ‘‘in his 
intrepid faith in the perfectibility of man and society Cobden is the 
only eminent statesman that this country has ever possessed who 
constantly breathes the fine spirit of that French school in which 
the name of Turgot is the most illustrious.’’? 

When we consider the attitude of the Liberal party towards 
factory legislation it must be frankly conceded that they looked 
askance at the attempts of government to regulate industry. 
Natural harmony of interests had found considerable justification 
in the economic sphere, and Bentham had maintained that the 
chief benefit government could confer on industry was to stand 


1. “Constitution of Man,” p. 96. 
2. Morley’s “ Life of Cobden” (Edn. 1905), p. 94. 
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out of the light. Reform had always been in the direction of 
repeal—repeal of the Combination Laws, repeal of the laws of 
Settlement; and the repeal of the Corn Laws was only delayed 
because, as Cobden said in one of his speeches, ‘‘a tax upon corn 
is necessary to enable the landed interest to maintain their rank in 
society.” It must further be added that the Benthamites were 
firm believers in the wisdom and integrity of the middle classes 
and that humanitarian sentiment was not what it is to-day. It is 
in this connection somewhat startling to come across the following 
cold-blooded sentiment in the Panopticon: ‘‘Look round you and 
you will find instances enough of manufactures where children 
down to four years old earn something, and where children a few 
years older earn a subsistence and that a comfortable one."’! 
Granted all this, there were special reasons for the opposition to 
the efforts of Lord Ashley and Sadler :— 


Take care not to be deceived by the stratagems of the enemy. Let no man, for 
instance . . be taken in by such a raw jest as the Factory Bill. A Tory Club 
have cut us 5 off from our trade, made laws that we shall not sell the labour of our 
hands, reduced us and ours to the bare possibility of keeping soul and body 
together by labour the most excessive and toil the most extravagant; and these 
very men shall come forward and tell us that ij we will send them to Parliament 
to support all their abuse, to maintain the Corn Laws and keep down all our chance 
of being allowed to sell our goods abroad, they will do what? pass a Bill to prevent 
us from working our children more than ten hours a day.”2 


The crying need of the time was the throwing open of the ports to 
the free importation of grain, and the industrial population was 
being starved while Ministers discussed the exact scale of protec- 
tive duty which should be allowed to the home producer. In 1828 
the Duke of Wellington had introduced a bill which fixed the duty 
at 23/8 when the price in the home market was 64/-; when the 
price was 73/- the duty would fall to 1/-. It was unfortunate, 
moreover, that Lord Ashley belonged to a class which had iden- 
tified itself with hostility to Reform, which had resisted Romilly’s 
efforts to ameliorate the criminal law, which had resented the 
subjecting of real property to financial liability as subversive of 
the feudal system, and which had maintained the brutality of the 
game laws. Again, however successful the economic results of 
enclosures, ‘‘the moral effects we find to have been increased misery 
and recklessness, showing itself in increased pauperism and 
drunkenness.” It is not surprising that men failed to dis- 
criminate Lord Ashley's real sincerity of purpose, and that he had 
to bear the gibes of politicians like Bright, who said: ‘* Lord 


1. “ Panopticon or the Inspection House” (Edn. 1791), p. 87. 


2. “ Aspects of Reform.” Westminster Review, July 1832. 
3. “The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields” (Slater), p. 266. 
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Ashley looked at Lancashire through a telescope, but when he 
looked at his suffering neighbours he reversed the glass.”"' On 
the other side it must be remembered that the Liberal party had not 
shown themselves entirely oblivious of the need for governmental 
regulation. In 1825 Sir John Hobhouse’s bill had provided that 
no child under 18 should be employed in a cotton factory for more 
than 69 hours a week. McCulloch, the Ricardian economist, 
expressed himself warmly in favour of Lord Ashley’s efforts: ‘‘I 
hope your Factory Bill will prosper, and I am glad it is in such 
good hands. Had I a seat in the House it should assuredly have 
my vote. A notion is entertained that Political Economists are 
in all cases enemies to all sorts of interference, but I assure you I 
am not one of those who entertain such an opinion. I would not 
interfere between adults and masters; but it is absurd to contend 
that children have the power to judge for themselves as to such a 
matter.’’? Cobden, in spite of his former opposition, confessed 
that he was deeply moved by Lord Ashley’s speech on the employ- 
ment of women and children in the pits, and in 1860 Roebuck, who 
was working on behalf of those employed in bleaching and dye 
works, made a formal recantation. In estimating the connection 
between the Liberalism of to-day and the teaching of the Utili- 
tarians, it is impossible to ignore the important modification of 
theory which has resulted from the widening and deepening of 
the sphere of knowledge. 

Law to the Benthamite was a necessity, but a painful necessity. 
It repressed rather than stimulated activity, it came as something 
alien and as it were ab ezterno. Law now appears a necessary 
development in the life of society as in the life of the individual ; 
it co-ordinates and renders effective the activities of the members 
of the community. Yet the matter is far more complex than it 
appeared to Bentham, for men are not mere automata and a law 
will be a dead letter unless it responds to a conscious need; nor is 
the power of a “‘sinister interest’’ invalidated by mere legal 
machinery. Biological investigation has modified the theory of 
self-interest; development has not depended entirely on the 
aggressive qualities; homo homini lupus can only be accepted with 
reservations. Psychology has further shown that the connection 
between man and man is far more subtle than it appeared to James 
Mill, and unconscious influence plays as important a part as 
carefully planned schemes of education. The task of the legislator 
has been rendered far less simple by the fact that reason is by no 
means so omnipotent as it appeared to Benthamite optimism. 


1, “Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury” (Hodder, 1887), p. 293. 
2. Id., p. 86. 


3. Id., pp. 227 and 374. 
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If on the other hand we turn from theory to practice, it is 
sufficiently apparent that the new and old Liberalism have many 
points of contact. A present-day statesman has defined the 
following as among the aims of Liberalism contrasted with 
Socialism. Liberalism seeks to raise up poverty; Liberalism 
would preserve private interests in the only way in which they can 
be safely and justly preserved, namely by reconciling them with 
public right ; Liberalism would rescue enterprise from the trammels 
of privileges and preference; Liberalism attacks monopoly.? 
Surely such a programme can hardly be described as apostasy from 
the orthodox creed. In the preface to a recent publication, 
“Science in Public Affairs,’’ Mr. Haldane wrote: ‘‘Ten years ago 
the volume to which I write a few words of preface would have 
excited a smile. Its authors would have been dubbed ‘idealist,’ 
‘abstract minded’ or perchance ‘professional.’ Even the more 
intelligent of the public would have declared with confidence that 
we could at least muddle through without the trouble of such 
preliminary thought as is insisted on in the pages which follow.” 
Science in public affairs sums up the gist of Bentham’s teaching, 
and if the seed he sowed is only now beginning to germinate the 
mission of Liberalism can hardly be described as fulfilled. Laissez- 
faire when carried to its logical conclusion, irrespective of time and 
circumstance, is rather a translation of ‘‘muddling through”’ than 


the fundamental of a constructive policy. 
Grace KEMEys-TYNTE. 


1. Cf. James Mill, on Education: “The state of defective food and excessive 
labour is the state in which we find the great bulk of mankind; the state in which 
they are either constantly existing or into which they are every moment threatening 
to fall . . . the mode of increasing to the utmost the quantity of intellect, morality 
and happiness in human society, will be very imperfectly understood, till they obtain 
a new degree of consideration.” 

2. Winston Churchill: “Liberalism and the Social Problem,” p. 155. 
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ON THE DIATHESIS OF PHTHISIS AND OF 
INSANITY.* 


LIKE many other studies of the Karl Pearson school, this excellent 
research suffers from over-condensation. Doubtless, the technical 
mathematician prefers the pemmican of the ‘‘four-fold’’ table and 
the ‘‘co-efficient of correlation’’ to any verbal description ; but this 
paper by Dr. Goring would not have lost if he had taken Roxane’s 
advice to her languageless loves—‘‘mais, délabyrinthez vos senti- 
ments.’’ For the paper contains some staggering propositions 
and some very arguable assumptions; both propositions and 
assumptions tending to make us wonder, first, where all the army 
of tubercular patients is coming from, and, second, why their 
death-rate is so rapidly going down. To discuss the whole of 
those positions—quite apart from the method of statistical analysis— 
would involve several articles. Here I simply make an effort to 
present as fairly as I can, first, what precisely Dr. Goring attempts, 


and, second, where I find difficulty in grasping his fundamental 
propositions. 
Dr. Goring aims at providing, from a detailed analysis of 


‘723 family histories of convicts,’ materials for filling a gap— 
or, rather, an inadequacy—in Professor Karl Pearson's ‘“‘ First 
Study’’ on the same topic—inheritance of pulmonary phthisis. 
Professor Pearson proceeded on the assumption that ‘‘between 
9 per cent. and 12 per cent., most probably about 10 per cent., of 
the general population at some time in their lives suffer from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Heron’s assumption was that between 
I per cent. and 2 per cent. of all people are at some time certified 
insane’ (p. 4). Dr. Goring deals both with the tubercular and 
with the insane diathesis. Prof. Pearson’s assumption was based 
on the material available at the time; but he desiderated a ‘‘large 
random sample of the family histories of the general population’”’ 
(p. 4). This ‘‘random sample’’ Dr. Goring claims to supply in 
his present series of convict family histories. ‘‘It is in the justice 
of the assertion that the data employed are actually representative 
that this paper finds its raison d’étre” (p. 4). The double purpose 
is (1) to confirm (or correct) by ‘‘direct observation’’ Pearson and 


* STUDIES IN NATIONAL DETERIORATION. V.—On the Inheritance of the Dia- 
theses of Phthisis and Insanity : a statistical study based upon the family history of 
1500 criminals. By Charles Goring, M.D., B.Sc, Dulau and Co., 37, Soho Square, 
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Heron’s assumptions, (2) to ‘‘present some new evidence’’ on the 
“part played by infection, as opposed to inheritance, in the 
occurrence of pulmonary tuberculosis amongst the general popula- 
tion of the country.”” The ‘‘assumptions’’ of Pearson and Heron, 
Dr. Goring, on the whole, confirms—finding, for pulmonary 
tuberculosis, that 11 per cent. (Pearson, 10 per cent.) of the general 
population are probably affected; that the maximum ‘“‘intensity of 
inheritance’ is ‘62 (Pearson, ‘60); that the minimum is °43 (‘40), 
and the ‘‘probable intensity’’ ‘50 (50). Consequently, he agrees 
with Pearson ‘‘that the tubercular diathesis is inherited at the same 
rate as other physical characters in man are inherited.’’ (p. 15). 
He inclines to think, however, that “the number of the general 
population affected by pulmonary tuberculosis, in the present 
generation, is probably nearer to 8 per cent. than to 10 per cent.”’ 
(p. 15). Heron’s assumption as to the insane diathesis, Dr. Goring 
similarly confirms. 

Dr. Goring’s ‘‘new evidence’’ as to infection leads him to 
conclude (a) that ‘‘healthy individuals are not, upon the evidence 
of our data, infected by marriage with tubercular mates’’ (p. 20); 
(b) that children of tubercular mothers, in spite of the more intimate 
association with the bacillus, show very little excess in the ‘‘inten- 
sity of infection’? over children of tubercular fathers (and non- 
tubercular mothers); (c) that, as to poor versus rich, the “intensity 
of inheritance”’ is practically the same (‘56 and °53), while ‘“‘amongst 
the less favoured classes, there is a slightly greater incidence of 
phthisis’’ (p. 22). 

There is an appendix on ‘‘assortative mating,”’ particularly in 
respect to phthisis. The general conclusion, from the present data, 
is that the infection from phthisical to healthy spouse (male or 
female) is little, if any. This, on the whole, confirms certain 
other investigations on similar lines (p. 26). 
Out of many tempting points, I select a few. 


First, Is this really a ‘‘ random sample’’ ? In the sample, 
“tr per cent. of the families belong to the well-to-do, 27 per 
cent. to the poor, and the remainder to the very poor and 
the destitute’ (p. 4). The ‘‘remainder”’ is 62 per cent. This is 
an enormous percentage of ‘‘very poor and destitute.’’ No standard 
is given for ‘‘poor’’ er ‘‘very poor.” Hence, any exact comparison 
with official figures is difficult. But here are a few quantities. On 
Ist July, 1908, the ‘‘total pauperism’’ (indoor and outdoor) was 2°5 
per cent. for England, 2°3 per cent. for Scotland. The recent Poor 
Law Commission’s count of poor (not merely legal poor) for 1906-7 
(excluding insane and casuals) was 4°7 per cent. for England, 3°! 
per cent. for Scotland. Rowntree’s estimate for York was 9°91 per 
cent. If these estimates are reasonable approximations, 62 per 
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cent. in the sample is too large a figure for ‘‘very poor and desti- 
tute.’? Quantitatively, therefore, the sample is not a proportional 
representation of the general population. Is it so qualitatively ? 
This is not fully discussed ; but ‘‘if it be objected that consumption 
and insanity may be more common to criminal than to non-criminal 
stock, we can only reply that the objection is unsupported by 
evidence’’ (p. 4). Possibly it is; but that is hardly an adequate 
“reply.’’ In the appendix Dr. Goring writes,—‘‘with regard to 
alcoholism, it must be borne in mind that our data relate to the 
parents of criminals, and that there is a recognised association 
between alcoholism and crime’’ (p. 28). And Dr. Newsholme 
says that ‘“‘alcoholic indulgence favours the occurrence of phthisis 
is shown by abundant evidence and is well recognised’’ (‘‘Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis,’’ p. 181). If both of these proposi- 
tions be true, the ‘‘objection’’ above stated is not entirely ‘‘unsup- 
ported by evidence.’’ Further, the ‘‘fact that at least one member 
in each of these families is, or has been, a convicted felon’’ (p. 4) 
is not disposed of effectively by a mere ‘‘in spite of’’ (p. 4). True, 
Dr. Goring limits his ‘‘in spite of’’ by saying ‘‘as far as the diseases 
under consideration are concerned’’ (p. 4). But this implies or 
admits that, in other respects, the sample is not ‘‘random.”’ 
Even as concerns tuberculosis and insanity, the random character 
of the sample seems, so far as I can judge, grounded in the main 
fact revealed by the analysis itself, namely, that Dr. Goring’s 
11 per cent. of phthisis approximates to Prof. Pearson’s assumed 
10 per cent. But this hardly proves anything more than that Dr. 
Goring’s assumption that his sample is ‘‘random’’ gives much the 
same result as Prof. Pearson’s assumption that 10 per cent. of the 
general population are affected. This is not enough to justify us 
in accepting ‘‘723 family histories of convicts’’ as ‘‘actually repre- 
sentative’’ qualitatively. Certainly, the case requires much more 
justification than it gets here. But, if the sample is not quanti- 
tatively proportional, nor even approximately so, to the general 
population, and not qualitatively similar, except in containing 
approximately the same percentage of phthisis as was otherwise 
assumed, on what grounds can it be legitimately called a ‘‘random 
sample’? The case is one for argument; but argument is wanted. 

Second,—What does the term ‘“‘diathesis’? mean in this 
research? If it means simply that human tissues have properties 
that enable them to serve as a culture-medium for the tubercle 
bacillus, we may, without any reserve, accept Prof. Pearson's 
dictum that “the tubercular diathesis is inherited at the same 
rate as other physical characters in man are inherited’’ (p. 15)- 
Why should it not be? What the precise properties are that fit 
the tissues to be the host of this parasite is still a matter of specula- 
tion; but every day brings us nearer to clear and distinct ideas. 
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But not tuberculosis alone has a ‘‘diathesis’’ in this broad sense. 
Every parasite, bacillary or non-bacillary that can live, for long 
or short, on the uncontaminated human body,* finds there its 
appropriate ‘‘diathesis,’’ or tissue-disposition. In this sense, the 
“‘diathesis’’ of scarlet fever, enteric fever, small-pox, erysipelas, 
croupous pneumonia, and many others, is also, I presume, 
“inherited at the same rate as other physical characters in man are 
inherited.’ And there are certain negative ‘‘diatheses.’’ For 
instance, pig-typhoid is, so far as we know, not communicable to 
man; nor is human typhoid to rabbits; nor, with a few exceptions, 
is syphilis communicable to the lower animals. And there are 
many others. In these the protective diathesis is to be assumed as 
also ‘‘inherited at the same rate, etc.’’ Nor is this all. In tuber- 
culosis, there is, possibly, a negative or protective diathesis as well 
as a positive; that is, a capacity to destroy the germ and to make 
good the injuries from its toxins. Both the ‘‘diatheses’’ are 
inherited. The word ‘‘diathesis,’’ in fact, is only a convenient 
name for labelling tissue-properties, and there are as many 
“‘diatheses’’ (all inherited) as there are varieties of tissue-reaction 
to stimulation by parasites. 

But it does not seem to be in this wide sense that Dr, Goring 
uses the term, and I am not sure in what sense he does use it. 
From a phrase here and there, as also from the title of his paper, 
I gather that he accepts without criticism the doctrine long held 
by Clinical Medicine (with an occasional dissentient like Hilton 
Fagge and, I think, Loeffler), namely, the doctrine of a special 
tubercular diathesis. This, I presume, is a special, definable, or 
demonstrable, condition, which appears in some human beings 
and not in others; which is more than the universal human liability 
—universal, so far as known—to be invaded by the bacillus of 
tubercle; which is, too, something more than the tissue-condition 
that, as in every bacillary infection, results, under stimulus of the 
bacillus, in a reaction-sequence clinically named ‘“‘disease.’’ This 
is what I should call a ‘‘loaded diathesis’’; but no one indicates 
precisely what the “‘loading”’ is. If every human being is liable 
to the invasion of tubercle, what constitutes the differentia of the 
“tubercular diathesis’’? If some human beings are not liable, 
where are they? Are we really worrying needlessly about the 
“great white plague’? (Incidentally, it is not merely a ‘‘white”’ 
plague). Is there a section of human beings with a ‘‘negative 
diathesis”” and another with a ‘“‘positive diathesis’’; some that 
resist any dosage however great ; others that go under to any dosage 
however small? Can adjusted dosage produce susceptibility, or 
increase it, or diminish it? 

*The “diathesis” for mixed infections, ¢.g., tuberculosis and staphylo- 
coccal infection, is as important as the pure diatheses. 
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Do I elaborate needlessly? I hardly think so. For Dr. Goring 
speaks of ‘‘a given grade of diathesis’’ (p. 7); also,—‘‘they have 
inherited the tubercular diathesis and although well to-day will 
pass to-morrow into the ranks of the recognised tubercular. This 
change occurs whether or no the parents are tubercular’’ (p. 6). 
(He does not state what tests are applied to determine this.) In 
the appendix, he writes,—‘‘in view of the general recognition of the 
existence of a tubercular type’’ (p. 26). Elsewhere, I have given 
some general reasons for thinking that the so-called ‘‘tubercular 
type’’—the ‘‘fairy’’ type, the ‘‘scrofulous”’ type, etc.—as described 
in the clinical text-books is only a name for certain undiagnosed 
forms of actual tuberculosis. As the ‘‘signs”’ of the ‘‘tubercular 
diathesis’’ have usually been given as ‘“‘symptoms”’ of the ‘‘tuber- 
cular type,”’ | have contended that both terms demand a searching 
analysis. What one legitimate meaning of ‘‘diathesis’’ is I have 
indicated above. What the specific additional signs of the ‘‘tuber- 
cular diathesis’’—now that the ‘tubercular type’’ is capable of 
another interpretation—I do not know. It may be a reality; but 
its reality is not proved either in this paper or in any other I have 
read. Yet its reality is essential to the present investigation. 


If these observations be not irrelevant, it follows that the results 
of this investigation are open to an interpretation other than that 
given in the paper. If human liability to invasion is universal, 
that is, if the ‘‘diathesis’’ is universal, the individual differences of 
reaction must be interpreted otherwise than by the possession or 
non-possession of the ‘‘physical character’? named ‘‘tubercular 
diathesis.’” What the ground of interpretation must be is a matter 
for further discussion and evidence. Many of the differences of 
apparent susceptibility may be accounted for by differences of 
dosage, or by differences of time-exposure, or by one or more of 
the multitude of conditions that favour or disfavour infection, or 
that increase or diminish susceptibility. (I assume that suscepti- 
bility can be increased or diminished in the individual.) Then, 
there is the problem of the early-infected and cured case that is 
unknown till after death. There is the early-infected case that 
goes “‘latent’’ and fires up in ten, twenty, or thirty years after. 
There are the bowel cases without a ‘‘lesion,’’ which are often 
parallel to the typhoid ‘‘carrier’’ case. And so on, in endless 
variety. I do not offer any one suggestion as a ground of inter- 
pretation of Dr. Goring’s particular correlations, or as any criticism 
of his methods. I offer them merely as an indication that the term 
“tubercular diathesis’’ as used in his paper needs analysis and 
criticism before it can fairly be used as he uses it; for if it should 
turn out that practically the whole of a community have ‘‘at some 
time in their lives’’ suffered from tuberculosis, the whole of the 
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facts here presented from one point of view must be considered 
from another. 

The present interpretation seems to hang on two main points,— 
inheritable diathesis and relative prevalence-percentage. Diathesis 
I have discussed ; a word now on prevalence. 

Third,—What means are taken to ascertain the existence of 
tuberculosis in the families? If only the ordinary clinical methods 
(without tuberculin) were used, the results must certainly have been 
much less than the truth. If tuberculin in any of its forms was 
used, the fact is well worth stating. In this matter differences of 
method may mean anything from 1 per cent. to go per cent. of 
results! The revelations of the conjunctival and cutaneous tests 
are upsetting all former estimates of prevalence. Recently, in 
Morningside Asylum (see Annual Report, 1910) the cutaneous test 
indicated that some 70 per cent. of the patients had ‘‘at some time 
in their lives’’ suffered from tuberculosis. In fact, the test was so 
delicate as to be of no practical clinical value in determining what 
cases required special treatment. Recently, too, a Vienna clinician 
claimed to have found the reaction in go per cent. of school children 
examined. It is common knowledge that the ‘‘random samples”’ 
of the post mortem rooms show large percentages of cured or latent 
tuberculosis. Many lines of research tend to show that Prof. 
Pearson’s estimate of 10 per cent. of pulmonary phthisis and Dr. 
Goring’s 8 per cent. are no adequate indication of the prevalence of 
tuberculosis. Tuberculosis of the lungs is, no doubt, a striking 
and important variety; but it is probably, in the mass of cases, a 
late manifestation, and is no certain index of general prevalence. 
But even the diagnosis of lung-tuberculosis is a matter of very great 
difficulty in the so-called ‘‘early’’ stages, which are, however, from 
the standpoint of the infection of the organism, far-advanced stages. 
The presence of tubercle bacilli in the sputum is no guide to the 
date of infection. All we can safely infer from their presence is 
that the lung tissue is breaking down. The ‘“‘infection’’ may be 
years old. This is only one point among many to show how 
important the methods of diagnosis are for a statistical study of 
“prevalence.” And in this paper we have no detail as to methods 
of diagnosis. 

These considerations seem to me to affect seriously the conclu- 
sions here formulated as to the relative importance of ‘‘inheritance’’ 
and ‘‘infection.’’ For instance: it would be important to know 
whether the infective power of mother versus father was checked 
by the tuberculin test in any of its forms, or whether the evidence 
of non-infection was merely the non-discovery by other methods 
of a lung infection in the child. The evidence as presented is 
lacking in clinical detail. Thus, if long latency be a fact, a child 
of an infected mother might be infected for months or years without 
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showing a recognisable symptom. In such studies the value of the 
primary quantities depends on the exactitude and exhaustiveness of 
the primary clinical observations. But, as there are no data here to 
enable us to test either exactitude or exhaustiveness, we can only 
suspend judgment on this grouping of the facts. I cannot discover 
within the paper itself any adequate ground for the following :— 
‘But, upon statistical evidence, one conclusion alone seems to 
follow inevitably and may be asserted without reserve. It is that 
such parental infection, if existent, is relatively inconsiderable and 
that almost the whole of the parental association in phthisis repre- 
sents an inherited predisposition in the child to be infected with the 
disease of his parents: that the one vital factor in the occurrence of 
tuberculosis is inheritance’ (p. 23). Dr. Goring, however, also 
says (p. 18): ‘‘Since Koch’s discovery in 1882, phthisis has been 
universally recognised as an infective, constitutional disease. It 
is an infection, because it depends upon an invasion of the body by 
the tubercle bacillus; the liability to invasion, depending upon a 
certain inherited quality of bodily tissue, defines the constitutional 
character of this disease.’’ If, then, an infective agent is absolutely 
essential to the ‘‘occurrence’’ of the disease, in what sense can 
‘inheritance’? (meaning, I presume, the ‘‘inherited quality of 
bodily tissue’’) be regarded as the ‘‘one vital factor’’? There are 
at least two vital factors—tissue and infective agent, and, as no 
disease can exist without them both, the infective agent in an 
infected child must come from somewhere. Until it comes, the 
“‘predisposition’’ counts for nothing. Dr. Goring seems to make 
no allowance for the possibility that the ovum of a tubercular mother 
may through its whole history on to birth be injured or affected (by 
toxification, for instance) in such a way as to create in the ovum a 
“‘disposition,’’ a special liability, to tuberculosis. Does his term 
‘inheritance’ cover this possibility ? Or does he use the term in 
the strict Galtonian or Weismannian sense? If he uses it in the 
first, or non-Weismann, sense, then “‘inheritance’’ includes intra- 
ovarian or intra-uterine ‘‘infection’’; if he uses it in the Weismann 
sense, “‘inheritance’’ excludes ‘‘infection.’’ I am, therefore, not 
able to determine what precisely the ‘‘conclusion alone’’ is that 
“follows inevitably and may be asserted without reserve.” | 
submit that Dr. Goring is not entitled to exclude the possibility 
that, as in syphilis, so in tuberculosis, the ovum of an infected 
mother may, from the date of the mother’s infection on to the 
birth of the child, be subjected to injury from tubercular toxins or 
actual tubercle bacilli. What fact of “inherited’’ tuberculosis 
would this hypothesis—and, of course, a parallel history in the 
father—leave unaccounted for? Why should the problem in 
congenital tuberculosis, or its ‘‘ diathesis,’’ be regarded as 
radically different in its nature from the problem in congenital 
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syphilis? But, if the two problems be the same in general 
character, the term ‘‘tubercular diathesis’’ in the sense of a ‘‘loaded 
diathesis’’ may vanish from our categories as the term ‘‘syphilitic 
diathesis’’ has done,—if it was ever there. Except in the broad 
sense indicated above, the one term seems to me of as little value 
as the other, a survival from pre-bacteriological days. 

The limits of space forbid discussion of the many issues here 
raised. But one proposition seems called for. The rapidly 
accumulating facts revealed by the extremely delicate tests now 
available point towards the view that, in our western communities, 
tuberculosis affects every human being at some period. It may be 
cured. It may go latent. It may become self-immunising. Early 
minimal infection may protect against late gross dosage. One 
part of the body may infect another. But the variety is so great 
that we need more extended and exactly described observations 
before any clear clinical idea can emerge. The ‘‘carrier-case’’ in 
enteric fever, in diphtheria, in pneumonia, in cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, has its analogue in tuberculosis, bovine and human. 
' Obviously, our tests must continue to be systematically applied. 
Meanwhile, until the true clinical picture comes, we may put the 
case from another standpoint, the biological, and from this stand- 
point we must re-interpret ‘‘diathesis,’’ ‘‘inheritance,’’ ‘‘infec- 
tivity’’ and the rest. Biologically, tuberculosis is a name for an 
association of a micro-organism as parasite with a macro-organism 
as host. The association may vary from a harmless, or even 
health-giving, sym-biosis at one end of the scale to a hopeless anti- 
biosis at the other end,—the micro-organism outliving the macro- 
organism. To find at what stage dissociation of host and parasite 
is desirable and to show how the dissociation may be achieved are 
problems of vast social importance. After careful study, I do not 
find, in the present paper, any evidence to justify an administrator 
in relaxing the preventive measures now organising themselves 
everywhere. And in this I think Dr. Goring would agree; for 
his remarks on the ‘‘danger-zone’’ age practically cover much of 
what the administrator needs as his scientific basis. 


As to the insane ‘‘diathesis,’’ I have only one observation to 
offer. The term is not here on the same plane as in the tuberculosis 
In tuberculosis, we have a definite micro-organism 


discussion. ' 
In the insanities, we have ill-defined 


with a definite life-history. 
masses of symptom-complexes, which, for convenience of practice, 
we label ‘‘diseases.’’ As the paper does not indicate which 
insanities are included and which excluded, I can form no opinion 


of the relevance of the term ‘‘diathesis’’ to the particular facts. 
W. Lestic MACKENZIE. 
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THE WORK OF WILLIAM JAMES. 
I. As PRAGMATIST. 


THE death of a leader of men. acts with a stroke of impressive effect 
upon our estimate of the value of what he has said or done. He 
has been standing in the front of the stage among living mortals: 
the wand is waved; he is drawn quietly back and his Figure must 
now stand among the innumerable company of the mighty dead. 
The temporary lustre due to the living presence passes away ; the 
form must stand clear in its essential outlines. This change comes 
very intensely to some of us with the death of William James. A 
leader we have been glad to hail him: his have been the first 
articles to which we have turned in our journals, his books we have 
not failed to keep close at hand in our studies. And yet, I think 
that the impresison will now at once arise that there is upon his 
work generally the mark of impermanence. His gait was too 
graceful, his literary vesture too pliant and too elegant, for the 
stern labour of seeking the truth which hides itself on steep moun- 
tain heights or buries itself under strata of superficial appearances. 
It is doubtful whether flesh and blood may enter the kingdoms of 
science and philosophy: the charms of raillery and wit, of flashes 
of happy literary expression, and of almost exuberant sympathies 
with varied temperaments have won our gratitude; but, like the 
graces of the actor, they are too personal to secure admission 
among the universals and essentials on which alone our minds 
can permanently rest. 

What elements of a kind promising permanence of fame among 
the contributors to the advance of knowledge do we find, by a first 
scrutiny not easy to undertake while the glamour of the personality 
is so fresh in our grateful regard ? 

I presume that the most solid work of William James was done 
in psychology. Dr. McDougall has dealt with this on another 
page of this Review. I need only say that James’s extension of the 
science over the range of religious experience was boldly made 
and with admirable result: that general psychological study has 
by him been lifted into a more exhilarating atmosphere in our 
lecture-rooms and brought into more friendly contact with litera- 
ture and with life. 

In philosophy he stands as the protagonist of Pragmatism, of 
course. He has shown what can be done if in philosophy we take 
up definitely the standpoint of the thinking subject ; if we endeavour 
to see truth as something proceeding outwards from the man, who 
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himself fashions it as he goes forward. We follow James to see 
what can be done if we venture to measure reality by an investiga- 
tion of our own powers. Of course this has been done by others, 
but James differentiates himself by taking the subject of knowledge 
in a more comprehensive way than any one, except Lotze perhaps : 
insisting upon the rights of activity, of emotion in the creation of 
judgments about reality. His difference from Lotze lies in what 
to so many will be the ground of his condemnation, his supreme 
trust in the emotional factor of character: our sentiments, our 
temperaments are the central forces of our opinions and our beliefs, 
and there is no valid appeal to other factors as higher in rank than 
these. Standing himself at this subjective standpoint with a 
mental character of singular variety, delicacy, and subtlety, he 
ruminates over the great metaphysical problems. The One and 
the Many (‘‘the final question,’’ he thinks), Mind and Body, 
Freedom and Determinism, the Good and the Beautiful, pass in 
review, and he offers us his ‘Pluralistic Universe’ teeming with 
opaque centres which will not let universal truth shine through 
them, shot through with irrationalities, manifold in its display of 
good and acceptable things. And he presents it as having no 
boundaries but passing at all points of its horizon into mists, not 
of gloom but of unexplored glories. What he tells us of the 
universe is, therefore, plainly his philosophy, not philosophy one, 
final, and peremptory. And as we receive it from him we are 
aware that it is also a poetry, and an incentive to life besides, He 
is in earnest, but it is to express himself, and to call upon us to do 
the like for ourselves. We feel in no compelling grasp as of 
Aristotle or Spinoza presenting the necessary and the inevitable, 
but as we do when with our poets and artists we enter upon the 
delight of world-making, irresponsible save to our own souls. 

In the realm of Religion it is the same. What James wants 
to know is the nature of believing souls, what men and women have 
thought and felt when they were religious. His contribution to 
the psychology of religion bears marks of permanence, I venture 
to think. We may allow that under the guiding of the Time-spirit 
our attention was already turning in that direction: but James 
sprang with it to the front and forced the pace as only a man of 
genius could do. The range of his studies was wide: in the 
records of religious experience he finds access to the minds of men 
who have become standards and classics, among many peoples and 
at many periods of time. He is not exhaustive, of course: he 
would not have dreamed of claiming that he was; but after-workers 
will often find themselves embarrassed by his having forestalled 
them as the introducer to scientific investigation of some of those 
who have felt most deeply and been able to leave on record what 
they felt. But besides his explorations into accessible European 
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literature James enjoyed some advantage from his situation in 
New England. There have been in America besides the principal 
Christian denominations numerous small groups of individuals 
with varying shades of attachment to Christian tradition pondering 
over religious experience with great intensity and much freedom 
of expression: its literature of original experience is therefore 
peculiarly rich. And James has had the courage to treat many 
such soul-adventurers as real contributors to the mind-history of 
mankind. His risking of his reputation as a professor of psy- 
chology by joining, and even leading, the Society for Psychical 
Research has been parallel with a similar boldness in exploring the 
claims of Faith-healing, Christian Science, and others of the 
exuberant manifestations of the American mind. It may be that 
some will think that he has given far too much attention to the 
peculiar and the sporadic: he says himself that scientific method 
requires this, for it is in extremes that differential qualities are best 
discerned. And I should allow that the general impression made 
by his Gifford lectures is that we have too much of the abnormal 
and the morbid: more than we can make use of if we are bent on 
attaining a really scientific view of the religious nature of man. 
But James’s knowledge of psychology, and of physiology, was of 
such high order that in his work a careful reader can without 
serious trouble make the allowance that James himself makes for 
what is singular and spasmodic, and on the whole acknowledge that 
the reference to extremes has been justified by the vividness, the 
unforgettableness, of nearly all the material which he sets before 
us. For his treatment of the subliminal consciousness as an expla- 
nation of mental experiences I must refer to Dr. McDougall : his 
use of it for religion is proving attractive in America; and it has 
lately broken out, so to speak, somewhat unexpectedly in the 
theological work of a very distinguished Oxford Professor, some- 
what to the dismay of his usual readers. More will be heard of 
this as time goes on. 

But readers of this Review will be asking, What has James 
contributed to Sociology? Here I fear that my panegyric, such 
as it is, is stayed. For as a matter of plain fact the light of 
Sociology fell upon the blind-spot of that clear-seeing eye. If it 
were not so, could he have stood with such entire satisfaction at 
the standpoint of psychology? Neither for philosophy nor for 
religion was he able to take up that other standpoint, the common 
mind of man, or of societies of men. Of course he has occasional 
glimpses: sometimes he seems almost to be turning round to look 
out from the social position: but the glimpses are transient, the 
turning round is momentary. In his philosophy he does not 
appreciate the reference to a common Reason, a universal Logos : 
how could he with his supreme reliance on ‘temperament,’ or 
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rather on ‘temperaments’? If a man can deliberately write, print, 
and pass for the press, when speaking expressly of ‘rationality’ 
the statement that ‘‘the only real reason I can think of why any- 
thing should ever come is that some one wishes it to be here’’ (his 
own italics, Pragmatism, 1907, p. 289), we need question him no 
more on this head. In this volume he has, indeed, a chapter on 
‘*Common Sense,”’ but it reads as perfunctory and unappreciative. 
In Ethics he is unaware of the great movement towards the 
socializing of ethical theory: what he contemplates is a chaos of 
individual judgments, and he sees no road to universality except 
by reference to a philosophical Absolute in which he does not 
believe, or a Divine Being, in which he does. In religion, where 
the reference to sociality is to most of us the most workable of all 
criteria between morbidity and sanity, James does indeed include it 
as a test, but in a secondary position. The simple fact is that he 
treats of religious experience entirely in individuals: ‘‘individual 
men in their solitude,’’ he is not afraid to say (‘‘ Varieties of 
Religious Experience,’’ p. 31). His supposing that this can be 
done, or that even if possible it covers much of the ground of 
religion, is proof of his limitation. It is plain that he has no per- 
ception of that corporate character of religious experience which 
is far more widely extended than that of individuals in their several 
solitudes. When he, like Martineau, speaks of all religion not 
generated in the individual’s own mind as ‘second-hand’ he simply 
does not understand the religious mind of, say, a High Anglican, 
a thorough Roman Catholic, or a Russian Churchman. Valuable, 
therefore, as his collection of instances and his analyses of them 
are, we must note that for sociologists he does not examine the 
very kind of experiences which to them are of most importance. 
His theory of the origin of historical religions is of the simplest : 
each is the product of some commanding genius; other men 
gathered round, and more atomico a new religion came into 
history. The pulsation of racial and national forces is left out of 
account, 

Non omnes omnia: when we leave home to enjoy the snows of 
the Alps we do not at the same time cry out for the foliage glories 
of the West Indies. Let us salute the memory of William James 
as that of a guide whom we have followed in many a delightful 
exploration of the wonders of the human mind, its doubts and its 
confidences, its fleeting emotions and its settled temperaments, its 
many problems and its few solutions. If in our search for truth 
we are at times overborne with our task, too much clamped down 
to the mass of inter-connected facts, here has been a man of much 
knowledge and wide reading leaving us to shake ourselves into 
some looseness of mind, to be irrational, ideal, self-assertive ; and 
at all times of good cheer. If sometimes we think of New England 
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as a place in which a grim form of Puritanism found in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries a fresh habitat, if the burden of 
man and his universe lay too heavy on the great soul of Jonathan 
Edwards, yet as in the last generation we lingered delightfully 
over the Breakfast-table with Oliver Wendell Holmes, so in this 
generation we have had the privilege of brightening our lecture- 
rooms and our studies with the pervading geniality, the unquench- 
able sparkle, the vivifying stimulus of William James. 
A. CALDECOTT. 


II. As PSYCHOLOGIST. 


THE many friends and admirers of William James are probably 
about equally divided on the question whether his fame and 
influence will live most surely and widely through his psycho- 
logical or his philosophical work. But whatever may be the future 
of the pragmatical philosophy he has done so much to promote, 
it can already be said with confidence that his work as a psycholo- 
gist will secure him a prominent place in the history of thought. 
He has done more than any other writer from Aristotle onwards 
to bring the study of the human mind down from the cloudy 
heights of academic dispute and make it the universally accepted 
basis of all the humanities, which it is now fast becoming. When 
his great work, ‘‘The Principles of Psychology,’’ appeared twenty 
years ago, psychology was still in the main a neglected and some- 
what despised branch of meaphysics—dry, remote and uninterest- 
ing, a bugbear of old ladies, who regarded it as a study dangerous 
to faith and morals. Now this attitude survives only in very 
remote country parsonages and very venerable academies. Wher- 
ever men are striving to understand the various forms and products 
of human activity—art, science, commerce, politics, war, crime, 
education, religion, or philosophy itself—they are turning hopefully, 
and not altogether without profit, to psychology. And the psy- 
chology to which they turn and in which they find the most help, 
the most inspiration and illumination, is that of William James, 
embodied in his ‘‘Principles,’’ his ‘‘Talks to Teachers,’’ and his 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.” Here they find a wealth of 
sympathetic insight into almost every phase of the human mind; 
they find its obscurest and remotest problems, as well as its most 
patent and urgently practical problems, discussed in a way which, 
while it brings increase of understanding, fascinates and amuses by 
reason of the forceful style, the happy illustrations, the wit and 
humour and sympathy that adorn every page. According to an 
ancient jibe, not altogether devoid of justification, psychologists 
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as a class are the men who know least of human nature; but the 
most hardened scoffer would hardly include James under this defi- 
nition. James, in short, has humanised psychology, has brought 
it out of its corner, and made it a powerful, perhaps the most 
powerful and characteristic, influence of the thought of our time. 
If his work has had but comparatively slight direct influence on 
the teaching of psychology in the universities, that is due to the 
unsystematic character of his ‘‘Principles’’ and, perhaps, to other 
defects of its qualities, which render it unsuited for use as a text- 
book. But here too his influence has been very great in attracting 
and stimulating students; and there can be few of the younger 
students of psychology in the English-speaking countries who do 
not look back with gratitude and pleasure to their first reading of 
James as an epoch-making event in their lives. 

Wititiam McDouacatt. 


Dr, JAMES ON THE Morat EaQuivaLent or War. 


To the August number of McClure’s Magazine Dr. James con- 
tributed an article, which has been widely discussed, on the moral 
equivalent of war. It serves to illustrate a side of his work as a public 
teacher which has not perhaps been sufficiently considered by most of 
those, in England at all events, who since his death have endeavoured 
to estimate his influence. Speaking as himself an advocate of peace, 
Dr. James lamented that the advocates of peace generally fail to meet 
the main strength of the militarist argument that war is necessary for 
the development of hardness, valour, and vigour. “If,” he wrote, “we 
speak of the fear of emancipation from the fear of régime, we put the 
militarist attitude into a single phrase—fear regarding ourselves 
taking the place of the ancient fear of the enemy.” He confessed his 
belief in the ultimate reign of peace, and urged that “we must make 
new energies and hardihoods continue the manliness to which the 
military mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the 
enduring cement, intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private 
interest, obedience to command.” Dr. James's practical suggestion is 
contained in the following paragraph :— 


If now there were, instead of military cunscription, a conscription of 
the whole youthful population to form for a certain number of years a 
part of the army enlisted against nature, the injustice would tend to be 
evened out, and numerous other benefits to the commonwealth would 
follow. The military ideals of hardihood and discipline would be 
wrought into the growing fibre of the people ; no one would remain blind, 
as the luxurious classes now are blind, to man’s real relations to the 
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globe he lives on, and to the permanently solid and hard foundations 
of his higher life. To coal and iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing- 
fleets in December, to dish-washing, clothes-washing and window-washing, 
to road-building and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, and 
to the frames of sky-scrapers, would our gilded youths be drafted off, 
according to their choice, to get the childishness knocked out of them, 
and to come back into Society with healthier sympathies and soberer 
ideas. They would have paid their blood-tax, done their part in the 
immemorial human warfare against nature; they would tread the earth 
more proudly; the women would value them more highly; they would 
be better fathers and teachers of the following generation. Such a 
conscription, with the state of public opinion that would have required 
it, and the moral fruits it would bear, would preserve in the midst of a 
pacific civilisation the manly virtues which the military party is so 
afraid of seeing disappear in peace, 
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THE LATE MR. J. S. STUART GLENNIE. 


[Mr. John Stuart Stuart-Glennie, who died recently at Florence, 
was the son of Alexander Glennie, of Maybank, Aberdeen. His 
mother was the daughter of John Stuart of Inchbreck, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. He was educated at the 
Grammar School and the University of Aberdeen and at the 
University of Bonn. After graduating, he travelled widely in 
Europe and America, was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, 
and practised in the court of his kinsman, the Vice-Chancellor 
Sir John Stuart. Then, giving up practice, he undertook a 
series of journeys of historical exploration in the East, the fruit 
of which was a long series of books and papers beginning with the 
“New Philosophy of History” (1873), and including numerous 
contributions to the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
the British Association, the Congresses of Orientalists, the Folklore 
Congress, the Sociological Society, etc. | 


OF the many historical, sociological and philosophical writings of 
the late Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie three fairly characteristic examples 
are to be found in Sociological Papers, Vol. II, (1905).* The 
chairman’s remarks before and after the reading of the papers may 
still be of service,+ not only as introducing these particular essays 
but as indicating something of the author’s training and general 
position as a thinker, and of the main speculative and constructive 
purposes of his long life and unwearying labours. The papers, 
however, hardly do him justice. Their attractiveness to the 
general reader, and even to the sociologist, is undeniably dimin- 
ished, as with many other philosophers, by the somewhat over- 
logical and systematic habit so characteristic of the tribe, and by 
the drawback of their quality, that of wide generality of teaching. 
For, instead of beginning with the concrete and the human, like 
the wise school-dame or the penetrative Darwin, the thinker who 
has been caught too young within the lucid intricacies and orderly 
paradigms of grammar, the widening parallels of logic, and the 
enlarging spirals of metaphysics—even when, as in the case of 
Stuart-Glennie, or Bain, or Herbert Spencer—he comes into 
sympathy with the sciences, physical, biological and social, 
insists too much upon that precise order of them, and so takes us 
outwards first of all, into the remotest webs of cosmic speculation, 


*(1) “The Place of the Social Sciences in a Classification of Knowledges”; (2) 
“The General Historical Laws, the Anthropological Bases of a Science of Socialisa- 
tion” ; (3) “The Application of General Historical Laws to Contemporary Events.” 


t Sociological Papers, Vol. ii, pp. 279-282, 287-288. 
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and upwards towards the widest survey of the whole field, insisting 
upon a knowledge of the classification of the sciences before he 
consents to descend upon the more familiar world of organic life 
and human affairs. Yet, as it is not so much by his speculations 
upon the physical cosmos as by his more concrete contributions 
to biologic science, and above all to psychology and to the study 
of sociology, that Spencer will be remembered, so is it with Stuart- 
Glennie. Thus the members of the Sociological Society, who 
were not a little perplexed by three papers of such difficulty and 
magnitude in a single evening, may now appreciate their value 
more readily by reading them anew in the reverse order to that in 
which they were presented and printed, 1.e., from the interpretation 
of contemporary events by help of general history, backwards to 
the discussion of its anthropological bases, and finally to the 
classification of the knowledges. 

A fuller and better impression of this departed thinker is 
afforded by glancing over one or other of the various schemes and 
outlines of his entire opus, which he was wont to draw up from 
time to time, since here we see his metaphysical and physical 
inquiries presented as the mere proem to the real endeavour of his 
life. This was outlined in his early prime, more than forty years 
ago, as: “‘The Modern Revolution: our present historical period 
in the results and tendencies determined by general laws of 
history.’’ Following this widely general title comes the list of 
his books, some published and all planned, in which he aimed 
at understanding the present, and forecasting the future from the 
study of the past. 

In this list of four-and-twenty volumes—many still in manu- 
script, and these not all completed—we see his search for the laws 
of racial evolution and of cosmic progress, largely of course in 
generalised terms, yet also with wealth of concrete observations 
accumulated throughout a lifetime of travel, of historical interpre- 
tations throughout a lifetime of study, and of generalisations and 
forecasts from a lifetime of thought. 

A still nearer way of understanding his work and aims is by 
taking some of his early books and papers. Of these one of the 
earliest, his ‘Arthurian Scotland: topographical and traditional 
evidences of the historical origin of Arthurian romance’’—though 
often little considered by the specialists in Arthurian romance, 
owes this neglect not a little to their deficiency on the side on 
which he was so strong—the side, namely, of concrete geographical 
research, of utilisation and interpretation of the local traditions. 
Even his own lists of works do not always reveal what was none 
the less an enduring interest with him—his occupation with 
Arthurian romance, as thinker and even dramatist, his kindred 
interests in other great romance cycles, from those of the Ossianic 
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age to the last great presentment of the romance of European 
history, by Sir Walter Scott. Of Scott’s essential works Stuart- 
Glennie had characteristically projected an edition, with notes, 
bringing out their significance as a great though fragmentary 
“Epic of European Civilisation.’’ A different yet cognate side 
of his life and work was as a traveller in all countries of the nearer 
East, from Arabia to Illyria. Thus in his ‘‘Europe and Asia”’ 
(1879), he legitimately claims to be ‘‘the first to treat the Eastern 
Question—currently discussed as a question of bitter Turcophile 
or Russophile partisanship—as the question of a readjustment of 
the relations of Europe and Asia to each other, and of both to 
Africa—a readjustment involving that of the States of Europe to 
each other and to the States of Asia.’’ 

Yet another, and to most of us more interesting (as to himself 
more central) presentment of his work, is afforded by such a paper 
as his ‘‘Roman Origins and History,’’ in the Proceedings of the 
British and American Archzological Society of Rome, 1907. 
Here we have him entering the central field of European history 
with a vigorous onslaught on what he forcibly terms ‘‘the fictional 
unity of Roman History,’’ presented by Gibbon, later by Professor 
Freeman, by Mr. Bryce in ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire,” and at 
present upheld by Professor Bury, the learned editor of Gibbon 
in our own day. The fiction he attacks is that of Rome as essen- 
tially continued by the Holy Roman Empire, a doctrine which he 
does not hesitate to describe as little better than a great mediaeval 
Germanic romance revived by nineteenth-century Pan-Teutonism ; 
while he finds the true successor of the Cxzsarian Roman Empire 
in the great continuity of the Papacy. 

Into this latest revival of the long duel of Guelph and Ghibelline 
we cannot here enter, though sociologists must. But this paper 
also outlines with force and clearness the theory to which he perhaps 
gave most labour—his life-long endeavour to replace the more 
familiar doctrines of the origins of civilisation— conquest origins, 
constructive origins, and savage origins—by viewing civilisation 
as essentially derived from the conflict and co-operation of higher 
and lower races. Here his definition is worth quoting : ‘‘We may 
now define civilisation as such a relation between higher and lower 
races, or classes of mixed race, as results in organisation of food- 
production and distribution, followed by such economic conditions 
as make possible the planning and execution of great public works, 
the invention of recording arts, therewith intellectual development, 
and hence a social progress of which the goa! is voluntary co- 
operation.’’ No doubt this doctrine has been made more or less 
familiar to us by later thinkers, from Gumplowitz to Gomme, each 
also bringing his own independent contribution. So far Stuart- 
Glennie also has his predecessors; notably, it may be said, Count 
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Gobineau. But Gobineau’s doctrine is far more represented in 
that of Nietzsche than in that of Stuart-Glennie—for theirs is 
aristocratic almost entirely, while Glennie’s so far kindred senti- 
ment of aristocracy and tradition in thought and feeling was notably 
compensated by a corresponding passion of democracy, which 
made him at one time the champion of insurgent Highland crofters, 
and at another, in our Society’s tranquil volumes, the prophet of 
“the creation of the World-State, the embodiment of justice.” 

Thus proceeding by successive parallels, and breaking through 
the succession of outworks which conceal as well as express the 
man, we begin to come in sight of the real human personality, with 
which we trust his future biographer will begin. Tall and broad, 
erect and fair, he was the very type of his race and breed—those 
Aberdeenshire lairds of pride and pedigree, whose castles and 
traditions are such characteristic features of what is probably the 
most intellectual, and certainly the most educated and enterprising, 
population of the British Isles. 

Under the guidance of Teutonic race theories, in the study or 
on the platform, we have heard too much of Celt and Viking as 
separate races, and too little of Celto-Viking and Viking-Celt, 
though these are in Scotland at any rate far more frequent and 
characteristic breeds; breeds expressing the union, in varying 
preponderance, of races distinctively higher and lower in practical 
power, yet as distinctively lower and higher respectively in mental 
subtlety and spiritual endowment. In this mingled blood and 
breed lies the real explanation of our philosopher’s life interests, 
and all the more truly because he was himself largely though not 
completely unconscious of the mixture. 

It was after his grandfather, Sir John Stuart, that both Stuart- 
Glennie and John Stuart Mill derived their names: for James Mill, 
the son of a small tenant upon Stuart’s estate, thus in later life 
commemorated his old laird’s kindness in helping him with his 
own education at Aberdeen. Does not a little point like this throw 
light upon Stuart-Glennie’s philosophy of society? His broadest 
generalisation of social philosophy, his evolutionary hope of the 
progressive interaction of all classes are thus based more deeply 
than he ever realised upon his early experience of that broad 
diffusion and general interaction of culture and capacity throughout 
all classes which to this day distinguish the region-city and univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 

Returning to this mingled strain of ancestry and upbringing, 
have we not here also the clue to the perpetual wanderlust which 
made him a restless and often homeless wanderer to his very death 
—to the utilitarian directness of his insistence upon food-supply 
and material civilisation on one side, and to his cosmic speculation 
and Arthurian idealism on the other? Here so strongly in philo- 
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sophy, because so deeply in race and training, we have the com- 
bination of the conquering Northman aristocrat in activities and 
manners, with the tradition-loving Celt, who has yet grown so 
democratic in sympathies and hopes. 

We have thus passed from the philosopher to the sociologist, 
and from the sociologist to the man. It is now for his biographer 
to reverse this order, to proceed more naturally, and unfold the 
eager Aberdeen student of two generations ago into the philosopher 
whose widely suggestive work has now to be arranged, summarised 
and made available. Here is a task well worth doing; but requir- 
ing special knowledge, Oriental and other, beyond that of his 
student-executors. Happily, however, one friend remains who has 
known him longer and more intimately than any of these, with whom 
indeed he collaborated in writing ‘‘The Women of Turkey.’’ In 
this excellent but still too little known book we see behind the 
modest veil and gentle mien of the Eastern woman the lineaments 
of the ancient matriarch, some glimpse even into the deeper secret 
of Isis herself. To Miss Lucy Garnett, then, we leave with confi- 
dence the definite presentment of the strenuous old thinker’s life 
and lifework together. The development of his personal character 
and his far-reaching aims, and the briefest summary of the result 
of these in historical, sociological and philosophical generalisation, 
will require at least one goodly volume and we trust more. For 
these will be not only significant to the student of personal develop- 
ment in biography, but also rich in aid and suggestion to the 
inquirer into that largest of all questions of sociology—the origins, 
history, and tendencies of civilisation. PATRICK GEDDES. 


MR. STUART-GLENNIE’S SCHEME OF WORK. 


From time to time, as Professor Geddes in the foregoing note reminds 
us, Mr. Stuart-Glennie printed and circulated an outline scheme of his 
life’s work. The latest, or one of the latest, of these was issued in 1903, 
in connection with an application for a Carnegie Fellowship in History. 
In view of its interest to historical and sociological students as an indica- 
tion of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s method and aims, we reproduce the circular: 


Convinced that verifiable solutions of all the greater questions dis- 
turbing men’s minds could be obtained only through historical study 
issuing in the discovery of Laws of History, it is now nearly forty years 
since I conceived all my projected work as a single subject, which I thus 
entitled— 

Tue Mopern Revo.vrtion: 
Our Present Historical Period 
in the Results and Tendencies Determined 
by General Laws of History. 


And the following is a list of the Books, published or planned, in which I 
have thus aimed at understanding the Present and forecasting the Future 


from study of the Past. 
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PROCEMIA. 


I. The New Science of Motion: Suggestions of a Physical Inquiry into 
the Metaphysical (Juestion of Causation. 

II. Morningland Discussions: Dialogues with the Historian, Henry 
Thomas Buckle, in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. 

III. The New Philosophy of History: Suggestions of an Historical 
Inquiry, based on the Physical Principle of Co-existence. 


HISTORICAL INDUCTIONS—TRAVEL RESEARCHES. 
Arthurian Scotland:Topographical and Traditional Evidences of the 
Historical Origin of Arthurian Romance. 


THE OTTOMAN EMI'IRE. 


I. Egypt and Nubia: Osirianism and Christianism, as, in their 
sequence, suggesting a Law of Intellectual Development. 

II. Western Asia: Survivals of Archaian Mythologies in the Religions 
of Semites and Aryans. 

III. Great Servia: Studies of the Secular Conflict of Europe and Asia, 
and of the Law of National Development. 

IV. Northern Hellas: Survivals of the Ruin of North-Pelasgian Civil- 
isation by the Dorian Invaders. 

V. Thrace and Macedonia: The Gods of their Holy Places, as, in their 
sequence, illustrating a Law of Intellectual Development. 


Fionnian Scotland: The Crofters’ Revolt and Illustrations of the 
Historical Origin of Capitalist Landlordism. 


HISTORICAL SYNTHESIS. THE LAWS OF MAN’S HISTORY. 


GENERAL PREFACE. 
History in Education: The Need, the Means, and the Result of 
Advancing the Study of History and Discovery of its Laws. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

History as a Science: Its Past Development ; its Required New Method ; 
and its Central Law. 

PartI. The Law of Racial Evolution: The Law of the Conflicts of 
Human Races in the Evolution of Co-operative Aptitudes. 

Part II. The Law of Intellectual Development: The Law of the 
Conflicts of Human Conceptions in the Development of a True World- 
consciousness. 

Part III. The Law of Economic Progress: The Law of the Conflicts of 
Human Societies in the Progress to Voluntary Co-operation. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION. 
History as a Revelation: Its Discovered Laws as the Verified Bases of 
Morality, the Ideal, and Policy. 


HISTORICAL DEDUCTIONS—FOLK-LORE RESEARCHES. 
Folk-lore Science: Its Historical Bases, The Principles of its Method, 
and its Deductive Verifications. 
Greek Folk-poesy: Translations Classified and Analysed with a view to 
Discover Primitive Conceptions of Nature. Vol. I.—Folk-Verse ; Vol. II. 
—Folk-Prose. 
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Amazonian Matriarchy: Its Origin Deduced from a Couflict of Races, 
and Verified in the Ethnography and Folk-life of Turkey. 

Keltic Folk-poesy: Translations Classified and Analysed with a view to 
Discover Primitive Conceptions of Nature. Vol. I.—Folk-Verse; Vol. II. 
—Folk-Prose. 

Primeval Traditions: The Chaldean and Egyptian Myths of the Origin 
of Civilisation and their Semitic and Aryan Variants. 


With regard to completion, these Twenty-four Volumes fall into five 
classes :—(1) New editions of Books of the Series which have been long out 
of print ; (2) Expansions into Volume-form of published Essays ; (3) New 
Volumes completely planned-out and in part written ; (4) Books for which 
an immense quantity of material has been collected, though as yet but very 
partially used in Essays; and (5) Volumes for which adequate materia!s 
do not probably as yet exist (“The Law of Racial Evolution,” and the two 
last of the Synthesis “The Law of Economic Progress,” and “History as 
a Revelation”). The Fellowship is therefore applied for with these objects : 
First, that I may at least complete and publish the already planned-out 
and in part written General Preface and General Introduction to the 
Laws or Man’s History (“History in Education,’ and “History as a 
Science”); secondly, that I may bring out the New Editions, and expand 
the Essays for which so much material has been collected ; and thirdly, that 
I may otherwise do everything in my power to recommend to my successors 
the verification and completion of discoveries to which I have but contri- 
buted. How greatly discovery of the Laws of Man’s History would tend 
utilitatis et amplitudinis humane fundamenta moliri need not be pointed 
out; nor will it be affirmed by those adequately acquainted with the results 


of modern research that such Laws are undiscoverable. 
J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


DISCUSSION. 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Ir seems to me a pity that the somewhat negative conclusions in 
Professor Urwick’s article on ‘‘Sociology and Social Progress’’ 
in the April number of the Sociological Review should pass without 
challenge; and if it is permissible for an American reader of the 
Review to discuss his conclusions, I should like to do so. It 
seems to me especially regrettable that one so closely identified 
with the progress of scientific sociology as Professor Urwick 
should hold such negative views regarding the science. The 
sociologist, to be sure, should understand the limitations of his 
science, but those limitations are sufficiently great without being 
needlessly exaggerated as they are, in my opinion, in Professor 
Urwick’s article. 

Let me hasten to say that I entirely agree with Professor Urwick 
that it is not the business of sociology to map out any mechanically 
predetermined future. If sociology could do that, its human 
utility would, I submit, be much less than it is now; for it 
could never become a basis for normative social science. I 
acknowledge also that certain of the criticisms which Professor 
Urwick makes of sociology and sociologists are valid as against 
certain schools of sociological thinkers. It seems to me, however, 
unfair to the mass of sociologists in Europe and America to-day 
to impute to them indiscriminately the simple materialistic monism 
which certain passages in the article seem to imply. 

In the first place, I must take sharp exception to Professor 
Urwick’s use of the terms ‘‘causation,’’ ‘‘causal sequence,”’ 
“causal tendency” and the like. This clearly shows that he is 
held by the mechanical conception of causation which has largely 
prevailed in the physical sciences. It is needless to acknowledge 
that mechanical causation explains only a very small fraction of 
social phenomena ; that the sphere of physical causation is decidedly 
limited in human society. If we use the terms ‘‘ cause’ and 
“‘effect’’ in the social sciences, we must use them with a different 
connotation from that in which they are used in the physical 
sciences. We can only mean by them the “‘how’’ of the social 
process. What we actually deal with in the social sciences are 
sequences of stimulation and response; and all efforts to reduce 
stimulus and response to cause and effect have thus far failed. The 
science of psychology shows no more of ‘‘causal sequence,”’ in the 
sense in which Professor Urwick uses the term, than the science 
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of sociology. Psychology thus far has been obliged to dispense 
with the use of cause and effect in the sense in which those terms 
are used in the physical sciences; but this has not prevented the 
rapid growth of psychology into a true science. 

Indeed, all of the arguments which Professor Urwick uses 
against the scientific “‘pretensions”’ of sociology are quite as valid 
against the scientific standing of psychology, economics, political 
science, education and all of the psychical sciences. To some 
extent Professor Urwick seems to be aware of this, for in passages 
he acknowledges that some of his arguments are valid against the 
“‘pretensions’’ of economics as well as against those of sociology. 
It would not be difficult to take up his arguments, one after another, 
and to show that they applied to psychology and to the science of 
education (as a scientific technology resting upon psychology). 
Take for example, what he says about the difficulties of analyzing 
the social situation (p. 146). Psychology, as a science of individual 
human nature and individual action, would have almost the same 
difficulties. There would be the same subjective forces and 
tendencies to reaction dependent on the whole present and future 
experience of the individual, the same subjective traits and ideal 
ends, and the same difficulties in classifying the individual inves- 
tigated as to essential qualities. Nevertheless, these difficulties do 
not prevent the psychologist from showing how mental processes 
go on, the pathway of normal individual development, the conse- 
quences of certain conduct, etc. Of course the psychology of a 
few years ago did not, include the study of conduct or individual 
activity; but the dynamic psychology of to-day is successfully 
grappling with those problems, and the new science of education, 
which is based upon it, is successfully mapping out the field of 
practical methods in individual development and adjustment. 

Now, it appears to me absurd to say that if psychology can do 
this for the individual, sociology cannot do it for groups of 
individuals. Of course, there is a great deal of misunderstanding 
about the purpose of sociology. As Professor Urwick rightly 
emphasizes, its purpose cannot be to map out the future of society, 
any more than the purpose of psychology is to map out the future 
of any particular individual. But just as the purpose of psy- 
chology is to show the technique of mental processes, so that they 
can be controlled, so the purpose of sociology is to show the 
technique of social processes, so that they can be controlled. 
Sociology, therefore, is capable not only of showing the pri:ciples 
underlying the social organization at any given moment, Fut also 
of showing the way in which changes are brought about ‘n that 
organization. This being so, it puts in man’s hands more or less 
power to control those changes. Moreover, just as biology and 
psychology in their larger generalizations must show whether 
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certain adaptations are conducive to survival or not, so sociology 
in its larger generalizations must also show the conditions under 
which certain types of society can survive. Hence it must show 
by inference the social adaptations which are conducive to social 
survival and those which are not. Whether our civilization will 
survive several millenniums hence or not, sociology cannot possibly 
say; but it can point out the adaptations which are conducive to 
social survival under more and more complex conditions of life; 
and so also adaptations which will bring social disaster. Sociology 
can indicate the way of social health and security even if it cannot 
tell us what social events will occur in the future and when they 
will occur—which nobody, not even Comte, ever claimed that 
sociology could do. 

Many writers on sociology, I think, unduly exaggerate the 
complexity of its subject-matter, and Professor Urwick does not 
escape this criticism. Let us remember that sociological theory 
is nothing more than a general theory of social organization and 
social evolution, based upon the biology and psychology of the 
social life. To deny any scientific prevision to biology and 
psychology when applied to human social life (for, I repeat, 
sociology in its theoretical portions is nothing more than the 
biology and psychology of social organization and evolution) is 
to deny scientific prevision to psychology and biology themselves. 
Therefore, sociology is just as capable of becoming the basis of 
a social technology (or applied social science) as psychology is 
capable of becoming the basis of a mental technology. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison is far nearer the correct view, even though his 
way of stating it may be somewhat Comtean, than Professor 
Urwick. 

I conclude, therefore, in opposition to Professor Urwick, that 
sociology is really a science of the same order as biology and 
psychology, using the same kinds of methods and reaching the 
same kind of results ; secondly, that its results, like those of all true 
sciences, carry with them some measure of prevision of future 
consequences ; and thirdly, that it cannot merely predict what will 
be, but can also affirm what should be, in the progress of the 
future. Professor Urwick’s limitation of the function of sociology 
to merely analyzing and presenting the existing situation, in as 
complete a form as possible, and connecting any proposed future 
with this analysis, seems to be an unjustifiable limitation. Socio- 
logists even now, if they would make full use of the laws and 
principles which biology and psychology have given them, could 
surely point the way to a much completer control over the social 
life process than anything which human history has shown in the 
past. And sociology is only beginning. 

Cuartes A. ELLwoop. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE FAMILY AND THE NATION. 


“Tae Fami.y anp tar Natron: a Study in Natural Inheritance and Social 
Responsibility. By William Cecil Dampier Whetham, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Catherine 
Durning Whetham, his Wife. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 7/6 
net. 

Tus book is the product of two earnest writers whose minds aie seriously 
exercised about the falling birth-rate of the “better classes” and the rising, 
or relatively higher, birth-rate of the “lower classes.” It does not impress 
me as scientifically thorough ; but the discussion of current propositions is 
careful, sincere, and, in spite of some needless repetitions, relevant from 
the selected standpoint. The book, therefore, deserves to be read by 
British sociologists, if only to make them aware of the need for further 
analysis in their treatment of standing problems. It contains little that 
is new to students of Eugenics,—little either in fact or in opinion; but 
every sincere and frank statement about the falling birth-rate of the 
“best” is welcome. The introduction strikes a gloomy note and forthwith 
the familiar nightmares of Eugenics begin to walk: natural selection 
counter-acted by social efforts, increased hygiene, etc. ; consequent con- 
servation of the “unfit,” excessive multiplication of feeble-minded and 
“lower” orders generally, deficient multiplication of “higher” orders, neces- 
sary disaster to the nation unless the balance is restored, the need for 
drastic political action. This is what Professor Karl Pearson, Sir Francis 
Galton, Mr. Roosevelt, and how many more, are always dinning into our 
ears. The present exposition includes a short statement of Mendelism, 
with examples, a tentative application of the doctrine to the more complex 
facts of human inheritance, and special discussions of the inheritance of 
mental defects and of “ability.” There are chapters on the rise and 
decline of families, with illustrative material from the Peerage, more or 
less on Galton’s lines. The selective birth-rate is handled with special 
reference to the great families, the land interest, the Army, Navy and 
Church as billeting places for younger sons, the Civil Service, ete. The 
book bristles with disputable points and each chapter would need a chapter 
in qualification ; but space forbids. As, however, all discussion on the 
special lines here indicated seems to me more or less inconclusive, I may 
give some general reasons for my opinion. 

First, nowhere in the whole book is there a clear indication of the 
meaning given to “unfitness.” The crude application of Spencer’s phrase, 
“survival of the fittest” (Spencer made such crude applications himself), 
teaches us nothing whatever. For instance, as to the “lessened mortality 
among their (unsound stock) children” (p. 10), the writers say: “It is not 
that the pressure of life gets less, but that the consequences of that pressure 
are prevented from producing effects that are of selection-value” (p. 10). 
Where is the proof for this dogmatic conclusion? Where is the proof that 
a high infant mortality ever does or ever did produce any results of 
“selection-value’? This is pure assumption, mere refusal to analyze the 
meaning of “selection-value” or to study concrete facts. When infants 
worked in the mills, where was the “selection-value” of the survivors,— 
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crippled, perhaps, for life? In the above quotation, it is true, only “weak 
or unsound stock” is referred to; but similar remarks are repeated many 
times in the volume and always with the same absence of any clear defini- 
tion of “natural selection” or “selection-value.” We are, in fact, left, as we 
usually are by other writers too, to infer that, if there are a thousand 
infants, the more of them die from the “pressure of life” (7.¢e., bad housing, 
inadequate or perverted feeding, inadequate sleep, drunkenness or in- 
capacity of parents, syphilis, tuberculosis, other infections, etc., etc., etc), 
the stronger, the “fitter,” will the remainder be! Why? Because they 
survive! It is disappointing that, at this time of day, such crudities of 
ill-understood evolutionism should have even to be mentioned. Yet that is, 
in its essence, what the report recently issued by Dr. Newsholme on Infant 
and Child Mortality has been written to examine. His conclusions are 
pretty much the reverse of the popular uncritical belief,—which, I infer, 
is, though not in so many words, yet in essence, the belief of the two 
writers of this book. 

Second, no clear test is given of ability or success. “Ability” is much 
what Galton assumes it to be and the rough index of it is the capacity to 
get into Who’s Who or the Dictionary of National Biography. In their 
argument the two writers seem to put enormous stress on titles as an 
index of ability. Practically, all titled families—particularly if the title 
has existed for more than two genérations—may be taken as able, as 
being really, if I may so say, Mendelian nobles carrying within their 
germ-plasm the infinitely precious units of ability, of manners, intuitive 
masterfulness, and, in general, the qualities of a true governing class. 
The hypothesis is, of course, one to be verified. It is certainly not verified 
in this book. The family-histories analyzed and the proofs of their 
greatness or ability carry no conviction. Admirals and generals could 
hardly fail to occur when the Army and Navy were for ages—as they 
practically still are—closed to all but the families out of which came the 
admirals and generals here named. The method of analyzing individual 
families and family histories is perfectly good if it is carried far enough. 
—as it is not here. When we have analyzed some hundreds of non-titled 
families, selected from every occupation (including negative occupation, or 
idleness); caught up their histories; tested their “fitness” against the 
relative struggle the individuals have faced ; experimentally transplanted 
them into the same conditions of advantage as the titled families ; making 
allowance—a very large allowance--for the immeasurable handicap of 
poverty and its inevitable diseases,—we shall then begin to possess a 
“control” set of facts that will make some inferences possible. As to title, 
T am amazed that Galton or anyone else should take this as any index of 
ability of a kind worth perpetuating. Anyone that has lived and worked 
among the governing classes of towns and counties will rule out as of no 
value, on the average, the following titles,—justice of the peace, mayor, 
provost, deputy-lieutenant, and practically every ceremonial honour up, at 
least, to knight bachelor. (To include hereditary titles would confuse the 
issue). Here and there the individual honours the honour; but there is 
no necessary and no constant correlation between ability and such honours. 
The whole note of this book is to proclaim the contrary. The tone is one 
almost of reverence for the aristocracy (itself a “question-begging appella- 
tive” as Bentham might say). The reverence is carried so far that the 


writers deprecate competitive examinations as a means of selection for the 
services : 
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Examinations may be used to pick out an individual in early life, 
and transplant him into a sphere for which his ancestral history, his 
boyhood, and his home surroundings have not prepared him. ... A 
study of such data as are available indicates that, if he does marry 
above his original station (!), he carries to an extreme the present 
fashion, and has very few children (p. 191). 


The inference, obviously, is that he should not enter for examinations, 
should not marry above his station, should have a large family and so, 
without exploiting himself among classes above his station, transmit his 
ability to a greater number, who, of course, are to remain on the same 
level. Meanwhile, “during the last two centuries, the landed and official 
classes could be certain of obtaining for many of their sons posts in which, 
at all events, a living wage was secure. Now the posts are filled by 
competitive examination from a much larger field” (p. 191). And, further, 
it is said—without any adequate proof—‘“suitable men cannot always be 
found to fill the posts available” (p. 191). And there is much more to the 
like effect. To meet argument of this sort is not easy without a radical 
discussion of social presuppositions. But, briefly, if, to secure for the 
Services the splendid ability of the commercial middle classes, the Mid- 
Victorians found competitive examinations necessary, it was because they 
had found landed and official patronage intolerably exclusive, as in many 
spheres they still do. Competitive examinations, with all their obvious 
limitations, are at least something of a test; patronage is none, and if 
(I say, if) the landed and official sons, with their millionfold advantages, 
have failed to maintain their ground in the services, it is either because 
they have not sufficient motive to go through the necessary discipline in 
the ranks or have failed to realise that, at least in the Civil Service, the 
day of the administrative amateur, titled or untitled, is nearly over. 
There are, it is true, multitudes of “billets” still reserved for those selected 
by family, by money, by party, by creed, by accident, or by some other 
non-competitive test. There are, too, means of selection by merit without 
formal examination ad hoc. But the Younger Son cannot any longer 
count on the same number of “soft jobs” and, as time goes on, he will 
be able to count on a still smaller number. The lament of this book is a 
lament for a lost cause. If the Younger Son is to remain a patriot, he 
must take his turn at work fitted to his faculties, as, to do him justice, he 
often does,—hewing of wood, for example, or drawing of water in the 
colonies, where, away from our complex life, all the “stocks” have still a 
chance. 

The term “success” is, on the whole, taken to mean success in money- 
making during a man’s life-time. This test is as worthless as “title.” 
One can hardly treat seriously a test that excludes Milton, Goldsmith, 
Froebel, Pestalozzi and a whole swarm of distinguished men in every line 
of life in every country. All we can safely say is that the successful man 
in the money sense has had some sort of ability; but so have burglars, 
forgers, vagrants, and many others that live by their wits. 

Third, one fact seems to me inadequately allowed for, namely, the fact 
that, in a mixed set of races such as the British people, the diffusion of 
Mendelian “units” is so great that no one class, no one section, no one 
occupation, higher or lower, can claim any prescription in any inheritable 
quality, whether it be ability, health, diathesis, or anything else. The 
segregation of so-called “great families” is an illusory segregation. (This 
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quite apart from the fringe of illegitimacy, and Hampstead is not alone, 
p. 137). Take any one family back 30 generations (in geometrical pro- 
gression, of course) and you find, in its progeniture, a number of 
“ancestors” so vast that, even with allowance for marriage of collaterals, 
no source, no class, no strain of the community, from lowest to highest, can 
have remained unrepresented. This is implied in the book, here and there, 
when our population is spoken of as “homogeneous.” Our races are, 
probably, not yet all smoothed out to that extent; but, before the main 
argument of this book can have any scientific value, the diffusion of units 
of ability and of every other heritable quality through practically the 
whole British peoples must be disproved. I have never seen any such 
disproof or any attempt at it. As illustrations of method, the family 
histories here given may be accepted ; as a scientific basis for any generality 
as to the concentration and segregation of inheritable faculties, they are, 
to my mind, of no value. 

Many other points might be taken for discussion ; but they are, many 
of them, political rather than sociological. The main thesis of the book, 
there is not much dispute about; we all wish to see the birth-rate of the 
best go up and the birth-rate of the worst go down. Where we violently 
differ is in the tests of “best” and “worst.” The practical proposals, ¢.g., 
the better care of the feeble-minded, the organisation of the labour market, 
the handling of the vagrant, the prostitute, and the inebriate, in a word, 
the mass of suggestions named “social reform,”—can, fortunately, be 
discussed without any theory about the causes of the declining birth-rate. 
But I regret that, in the criticisms and suggestions here offered, I find so 
little to agree with heartily. For instance: “the general loosening of 
parental control and responsibility has done much to destroy all habits of 
discipline and attachment to home among the children” (p. 187). These 
are the wearisome abstractions, that the old generation always flings at 
the new. But the book offers some words of hope and admits that “there 
is plenty of good stock in England” (Scotland included, possibly). It is 
for the statesman to encourage its growth. The practical suggestion that 
the great universities should do more than they do for “advancing the 
knowledge of inheritance as regards its bearings on sociology” (p. 217) 
everyone will warmly welcome. W. Lesiiz Mackenzie. 


A MODERN HUMANIST. 


‘A Mopgern Humanist: Miscetnanzous Papers or B. Kirkman Gray.” 
Edited with a biographical introduction by H. Bryan Binns, an 
appreciation by Clementina Black, and a portrait. Fifield, 5/.- 


“A Mopgsry Humanist” is in some respects a mournful book. It tells of a 
life which, although indeed unusually blest in its private and domestic 
relations, did not achieve its full possibilities for the public good. Kirkman 
Gray was a writer who did not easily find himself. His was no facile pen, 
and his thought was sometimes more than he could readily express. 
Hampered by weak health in his later years, and cut off by death at the 
early age of 45, time failed him to develope the full value of his ideas on 
social reconstruction. His friends and readers are left with three volumes 
of moderate size containing much that is wise, stimulating, and suggestive, 
and many flashes of illuminating thought, but forming only an inadequate 
presentation of his real power. 


i 
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The present volume contains a short memoir by one of Gray's closest 
friends, Mr. Binns, and aa appreciation by another, Miss Clementina 
Black. In a brief outline Mr. Binns sketches for us the character of his 
friend, the intensity of the religious feeling that could not find peace in 
the lines laid down by the churches, the poetic depth and passion of his 
love of Nature. Miss Black, on the other hand, draws attention to his 
special ability for sociological inquiry, a quality which, owing to the small 
amount of his actual published work, may very likely be overlooked. 
Kirkman Gray had not only unusual insight and perception; he had the 
power of synthetising groups of social facts and shewing their inner 
significance and meaning. The science of statistics, for instance, often 
regarded as the driest and dreariest of studies, was shewn by him to be 
full of human interest, a vital element in social reform, and a main factor 
in producing that growing sense of social responsibility which is so strongly 
marked a feature of nineteenth century history. Among the papers 
collected in the present volume we like perhaps best of all the one entitled 
“The Ethical Problem in an Industrial Community.” In this short essay 
Kirkman Gray shews how our established ethical traditions and sentiment 
are concerned mainly with personal relations between individuals who see 
and know one another. But the great industries of modern times, the 
growth of the modern city, the supersession of small local communities by 
large municipalities and by the State, bring it about that the duties of a 
modern citizen become immensely more complicated, and are often owed 
to persons who are to him remote and shadowy abstractions. As an 
instance of this increasiug complication Kirkman Gray suggests the con- 
trast between the simple moral impulse of a swimmer to plunge into the 
water to rescue a drowning child whom he actually sees struggling for its 
life, and the social duty of voting a sum of public money for surveying 
and charting the shore and sea, and placing lighthouses or buoys for 
warning, a process which includes not merely public spirit in regard to the 
money, but considerable intellectual and mental effort in the man who 
superintends the work, and in those who have to select him for the office. 
Of necessity the work must be done impersonally, by deputy, and the 
individual M.P. or voter has only a fractional share of responsibility, yet 
the social duty, the social responsibility has a moral sanction no less strong 
than in the elementary case of life preserving with which it is compared. 

Again, consider the increasing complication in the relations between the 
producer and consumer of goods—say shoes. Not so many years back work 
of this kind was done by direct order and purchase between individuals, 
personal morality required only the producer to do his work honestly and 
efficiently, the consumer to pay a fair price punctually and ungrudgingly, 
and honour was satisfied. Now we know nothing of the persons who make 
our shoes, and if we have reason to fear they are being poisoned by insani- 
tary conditions or are grossly underpaid, we are personally unable to do 
anything but hope that the factory inspector, the sanitary inspector, the 
trade-union official, will do their respective duties ; in the last resort we can 
perhaps beg a Labour Member to ask a question in the House. So accus- 
tomed have we become through age-long tradition to think of morality as 
personal, that many still honestly regard it as a miserable makeshift to throw 
their responsibility on society and perform their duties through the inter- 
mediary of an official, and cannot realise that the complication of modern 
life makes some such division of labour essential if the work is to be done at 
all. We surmise that when the Government inquiries of last century brought 
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to light the horrors of child labour and the frightful condition of housing 
in slum neighbourhoods, the revolt of the middle classes against inspection 
and control was perhaps not solely mercenary and interested (though no 
doubt it was so to aconsiderable degree), it was partly due to a kind of moral 
shock at finding that the ethical maxims hitherto regarded as sacred and 
a guide in life were suddenly revealed as inadequate. It was all very well 
to say, ¢.g., that “if everyone swept before his own door the whole street 
would be clean,” but of what use was that highly respectable maxim and 
others of the same tune, in districts completely at the mercy of the slum 
landlord, and how did it apply to sanitary reforms more serious and (to 
Victorian ears) more unmentionable than street-sweeping? Kirkman Gray's 
analysis of the development of personal morality into what he very happily 
calls “impersonal ethics” is a clue to much that is puzzling in nineteenth 
century history, and perhaps also to that inadequacy of upper and middle 
class education of which we now hear so much. 

We have no space to discuss other papers in this volume. Readers who 
desire communion with a spirit whose mystical sympathy with nature was 
combined with a pure and heart-felt devotion to the cause of the common 
people he knew so well, will find much to interest, much to instruct, in “A 
Modern Humanist.” B. L. Hurcurys. 


THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


“A History or tag Enciisa Acricutturat Lasourer.” By Dr. W. Has- 
bach. 8vo, pp. xvi and 470. London: P. 8S. King & Son, 1908. 
Tur London School of Economics has issued in its series of Studies in 
Economics and Social Science a translation of a volume of the series 
published by the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. The book, which was first 
published in 1894, has been newly edited by its author, and the trans- 
lation by Miss Ruth Kenyon is a competent piece of work. Some 
remarks in the preface seem unduly depreciatory of the work of English 
historical students. In fact, one of the features which can hardly fail 
to impress the majority of readers of the book who have made 
acquaintance with standard English writers on economic history, 
is the familiarity of the story told in the earlier chapters, where the 
development of the rural society of early and medieval England is traced. 
In saying this, we do not wish to disguise the fact that Dr. Hasbach has 
made extensive use of varied original material. If, here and there, the 
reader were afforded some aid in weighing the importance and reliability 
of the numerous writers, to whom reference is made, he would have reason 
to be thankful. The reviewer must be pardoned if he gives expression to 
the opinion that, when the important history of the nineteenth century is 
reached, the thread of the narrative is by no means easily traceable. Amid 
the maze of details, there is hardly manifested a sufficiently clear indication 
of the trend of development. The massing of facts can hardly be the 
purpose of a book of this magnitude and general class, so that one may 
look for such an arrangement of them as may reveal their relationship to 
the general growth of the society to which they relate, if by no other 
means, then by recapitulation or by preliminary sketches of what the 
various stages of development are believed to show. We should, for ex- 
ample, have regarded it as a distinct gain if there could have been included 
a summary of the nature and extent of influence of the various movements, 
to which reference is made from time to time, in favour of the establishment 
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of small holdings, and even without that recapitulation, the present public 
attitude in regard to that subject gives what is written a special interest 
to most, if not to all, readers. The desire to understand the difficulties 
which have hindered the creation or perpetuation of small holdings on an 
extensive scale attracts the student to the chapters in which this topic 
occupies a conspicuous place. 

The chapter in which the author has surveyed the history of the years 
from 1894 to 1906 is all too short, extending to barely more than five pages. 
This space, of course, does not afford scope for a treatment of the evidence 
available for that period in the same fashion as is done in preceding 
chapters for the half century with the history of which the original work 
ended. Even as it is, the selection of authorities referred to can hardly be 
said to be based on considerations of their weight as exponents of historical 
research. Names famous in other fields of literary effort are not neces- 
sarily of equal authority in this field. Even in the use of the raw statistical 
material, advantage has not been fully taken of what was available. As 
an illustration, the general report on the Census of 1901 deals in authori- 
tative fashion with the numbers employed in agriculture over a period of 
half a century, and the figures there given should not be lightly replaced 
by the results of a private calculation from items given in other volumes 
of the Census report. As the chapter relates in part to so late a date as 
1906, the report was certainly available,—it is, indeed, cited. It shows a 
markedly greater decrease of workers on farms than Dr. Hasbach’s figures 
suggest, giving a larger total in 1891 than he does and a smaller total in 
1901. 

The citation of the Abstracts of Labour Statistics in this chapter 
suggests that a really useful piece of evidence as to the movement of 
agricultural wages, contained in those Abstracts, is not utilised by our 
author, though he is greatly concerned about that question. 

A few misprints have escaped the eyes of both author and translator, 
among which is one on page 47, where wool-prices cited from Thorold 
Rogers are declared to be “per ton” instead of “per tod.” As relative 
movement only is discussed with the aid of the figures cited, the consider- 
able difference of absolute price-level involves no conflict bewteen facts cited 
and conclusions drawn. 

It may perhaps be suggested that in a table in which, as on page 67, 
prices of grains and rates of wages are quoted, an indication of the amount 
of grain covered by the price, and the time worked for the quoted wages, 
might be given, and similarly in the table showing prices of provisions on 
page 294. The omission of the units is perhaps accidental only. 

One feature of Dr. Hasbach’s expressed views provokes a question. He 
appears to regard the permanent engagement of farm servants boarded in 
the farmhouse as offering greater attractions than the position of day 
labourer. In this he touches an old question, which has, however, a habit 
of cropping up in new places perpetually. Experience of other occupations 
would hardly leave one in doubt as to whether a large proportion of 
labourers would not prefer the apparent independence of day wages and 
a cottage, even though it be mean and miserable, to the security, coupled 
with more or less of restraint and control, of life in the farmhouse. A 
different view as to the relative attractions of the two conditions might 
possibly affect some of the judgments on the course of events formed by 


our author. 
That the process of specialisation of industrial functions which has 
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to light the horrors of child labour and the frightful condition of housing 
in slum neighbourhoods, the revolt of the middle classes against inspection 
and control was perhaps not solely mercenary and interested (though no 
doubt it was so to aconsiderable degree), it was partly due to a kind of moral 
shock at finding that the ethical maxims hitherto regarded as sacred and 
a guide in life were suddenly revealed as inadequate. It was all very well 
to say, ¢.g., that “if everyone swept before his own door the whole street 
would be clean,” but of what use was that highly respectable maxim and 
others of the same tune, in districts completely at the mercy of the slum 
landlord, and how did it apply to sanitary reforms more serious and (to 
Victorian ears) more unmentionable than street-sweeping! Kirkman Gray's 
analysis of the development of personal morality into what he very happily 
calla “impersonal ethics” is a clue to much that is puzzling in nineteenth 
century history, and perhaps also to that inadequacy of upper and middle 
class education of which we now hear so much. 

We have no space to discuss other papers in this volume. Readers who 
desire communion with a spirit whose mystical sympathy with nature was 
combined with a pure and heart-felt devotion to the cause of the common 
people he knew so well, will find much to interest, much to instruct, in “A 
Modern Humanist.” B. L. Hutcntys. 


THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


“A History or tas Enouisn Acricutturat Lasourer.” By Dr. W. Has- 
bach. 8vo, pp. xvi and 470. London: P. S. King & Son, 1908. 
Tus London School of Economics has issued in its series of Studies in 
Economics and Social Science a translation of a volume of the series 
published by the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. The book, which was first 
published in 1894, has been newly edited by its author, and the trans- 
lation by Miss Ruth Kenyon is a competent piece of work. Some 
remarks in the preface seem unduly depreciatory of the work of English 
historical students. In fact, one of the features which can hardly fail 
to impress the majority of readers of the book who have made 
acquaintance with standard English writers on economic history, 
is the familiarity of the story told in the earlier chapters, where the 
development of the rural society of early and medieval England is traced. 
In saying this, we do not wish to disguise the fact that Dr. Hasbach has 
made extensive use of varied original material. If, here and there, the 
reader were afforded some aid in weighing the importance and reliability 
of the numerous writers, to whom reference is made, he would have reason 
to be thankful. The reviewer must be pardoned if he gives expression to 
the opinion that, when the important history of the nineteenth century is 
reached, the thread of the narrative is by no means easily traceable. Amid 
the maze of details, there is hardly manifested a sufficiently clear indication 
of the trend of development. The massing of facts can hardly be the 
purpose of a book of this magnitude and general class, so that one may 
look for such an arrangement of them as may reveal their relationship to 
the general growth of the society to which they relate, if by no other 
means, then by recapitulation or by preliminary sketches of what the 
various stages of development are believed to show. We should, for ex- 
ample, have regarded it as a distinct gain if there could have been included 
a summary of the nature and extent of influence of the various movements, 
to which reference is made from time to time, in favour of the establishment 
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of small holdings, and even without that recapitulation, the present public 
attitude in regard to that subject gives what is written a special interest 
to most, if not to all, readers. The desire to understand the difficulties 
which have hindered the creation or perpetuation of small holdings on an 
extensive scale attracts the student to the chapters in which this topic 
occupies a conspicuous place. 

The chapter in which the author has surveyed the history of the years 
from 1894 to 1906 is all too short, extending to barely more than five pages. 
This space, of course, does not afford scope for a treatment of the evidence 
available for that period in the same fashion as is done in preceding 
chapters for the half century with the history of which the original work 
ended. Even as it is, the selection of authorities referred to can hardly be 
said to be based on considerations of their weight as exponents of historical 
research. Names famous in other fields of literary effort are not neces- 
sarily of equal authority in this field. Even in the use of the raw statistical 
material, advantage has not been fully taken of what was available. As 
an illustration, the general report on the Census of 1901 deals in authori- 
tative fashion with the numbers employed in agriculture over a period of 
half a century, and the figures there given should not be lightly replaced 
by the results of a private calculation from items given in other volumes 
of the Census report. As the chapter relates in part to so late a date as 
1906, the report was certainly available,—it is, indeed, cited. It shows a 
markedly greater decrease of workers on farms than Dr. Hasbach’s figures 
suggest, giving a larger total in 1891 than he does and a smaller total in 
1901. 

The citation of the Abstracts of Labour Statistics in this chapter 
suggests that a really useful piece of evidence as to the movement of 
agricultural wages, contained in those Abstracts, is not utilised by our 
author, though he is greatly concerned about that question. 

A few misprints have escaped the eyes of both author and translator, 
among which is one on page 47, where wool-prices cited from Thorold 
Rogers are declared to be “per ton” instead of “per tod.” As relative 
movement only is discussed with the aid of the figures cited, the consider- 
able difference of absolute price-level involves no conflict bewteen facts cited 
and conclusions drawn. 

It may perhaps be suggested that in a table in which, as on page 67, 
prices of grains and rates of wages are quoted, an indication of the amount 
of grain covered by the price, and the time worked for the quoted wages, 
might be given, and similarly in the table showing prices of provisions on 
page 294. The omission of the units is perhaps accidental only. 

One feature of Dr. Hasbach’s expressed views provokes a question. He 
appears to regard the permanent engagement of farm servants boarded in 
the farmhouse as offering greater attractions than the position of day 
labourer. In this he touches an old question, which has, however, a habit 
of cropping up in new places perpetually. Experience of other occupations 
would hardly leave one in doubt as to whether a large proportion of 
labourers would not prefer the apparent independence of day wages and 
a cottage, even though it be mean and miserable, to the security, coupled 
with more or less of restraint and control, of life in the farmhouse. A 
different view as to the relative attractions of the two conditions might 
possibly affect some of the judgments on the course of events formed by 


our author. : 
That the process of specialisation of industrial functions which has 
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transferred to the more or less crowded centres occupations once subsidiary 
to agriculture has had a profound effect on the life of the rural population 
is obvious, and how far the damage wrought can be repaired may not be 
easily determined. It does not appear to be impossible, however, that, 
from the purely statistical point of view, some exaggeration of the decrease 
of agricultural labour is likely to occur. The numbers engaged, when 
much mending or making of tools or the like is incidentally done by persons 
not divorced from agriculture, are likely to appear greater than when 
these subsidiary or preparatory operations are performed by artisans in a 
town, near or distant. Even the establishment of dairying with modern 
equipment in a centralised institution substitutes workers of a different 
class for those formerly engaged in dairy work on farms. Thus, though 
the growth of manufacturing industry has attracted the rural labourer 
into the town, it is as well not to forget that the cultivators of the soil 
receive substantial assistance of a more or less indirect character from 
town workmen when we are tempted to exaggerate the decline of rural 
ocoupations. Even in the matter of transportation, a not by any means 
negligible relief to the work of carters and teams has been afforded by the 
railway. When all these considerations are given their full weight, the 
decrease of rural! labourers offers a problem of sufficient seriousness, but 
we should be careful not to measure the decrease in the last fifty or 
hundred years by the simple comparison of the numbers classed as farm 
labourers at the end, middle and beginning of the nineteenth century. 
A. W. Fiox. 


“Socratism in Locat Goveanment.” By G. W. Towler. George Allen, 
5/-. 
Tas remarkable development of what is loosely described as “municipal 
trading” must strike every observer of British economic conditions. The 
way in which the tramway service, for example, has passed from the hands 
of companies into the management of the municipalities shows the strength 
of the movement. While the sociologist naturally triumphs in what he 
regards as an evidence of the progress of his cause, individualists are not 
agreed on their attitude towards the movement. Some are ready to recog- 
nise the legitimacy of public management in certain classes of industrial! 
undertakings—viz. those in which the element of monopoly makes its 
appearance. On the other hand, there is a strong body of opinion which is 
hostile to any intervention of public authorities in industry. The case 
for this latter view is presented in Mr. Towler's carefully prepared work. 
Though avowedly written from a partisan standpoint, it gives a very useful 
summary of the most important facts of the growth of municipal control 
in public enterprises. The difficulties and dangers of the system are of 
course emphasized; but there is a complete avoidance of denunciation, 
which makes the arguments carry their full weight. The defects of muni- 
cipal accounting, and in particular the weakness of the auditing system, 
are forcibly brought out. The treatment of the issue between the trust 
and the municipal monopoly is less successful. The special controversies 
that belong to London politics have had an undue influence. “We may 
conclude,” says Mr. Towler, “as the result of our general survey of mono- 
polies, that there is likely to be less injury to the public from the trust 
than from the municipal monopoly” (p. 176). Most readers will, we think, 
dissent from this conclusion. The gains of the trusts go to individuals; 
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those of the municipal undertaking accrue to the community. The danger 
of corrupt influence on the part of managers of company enterprises is one 
that is serious, but altogether ignored by Mr. Towler. It is perhaps 
unreasonable to ask from the advocate of a particular party anything more 
than an honest and courteous statement of the opinions that he supports, 


and so far our author is quite above reproach. 
C. F. Bastasie. 


“Present-Day Sociatisu.” By G. E. Raine. Eveleigh Nash, 5/-. 
Mr. Rarne’s work is, he tells us, the result of dealing with the “live” 
Socialism of the day. He has spent “many long hours in listening in the 
parks and at street corners to the men who speak under the Red Flag. He 
has attended more socialist meetings than any other anti-socialist, and the 
replies which he gives to socialist assertions have actually been used by him 
in argument.” The unkind critic might say that if the case for Socialism 
is only met by such replies as those contained in this book the advance of 
collectivist doctrines is easily explained, for there is here not the slightest 
attempt made to face the real contentions of modern Socialism. In truth, 
the writer is so anxious to urge the claims of a protectionist policy that he 
never faces the more fundamental issues of the great controversy between 
Individualism and Socialism. Instead, we get mere vituperation. “This 
fiction of unearned increment is, indeed, the most shameless and indecent 
in the socialist collection. It is an unscrupulous catch-cry” (pp. 98-9). 
“I thank God I can see beyond the obvious. Else I should be a fool and a 
Socialist” (p. 146). On the economic side Mr. Raine is a firm believer in 
the “lump of work” fallacy. “Men, women and little children are living 
in privation and pain because there is not enough work to go round” (p. 
168). “We want more work and we mean to get it” (p. 183). With 
amusing but intelligible inconsistency, he is desirous to attain this end by 
excluding foreign goods, and yet opposed to the more effective method of 
suppressing machinery. He is hostile to officialism, but an advocate of 
“a Clerks’ Union and a Professional Classes League”; bodies that would 
need officials, and, as Mr. Raine probably knows, be completely controlled 
by them. In short, the book is quite ineffective, either as an argument 


against Socialism, or as a plea for “protection.” 
C. F. Bastasvs. 


“Inguany From THE Union To Catuotic Emanciration, 1800—1829.” By 
D. A. Chart, M.A. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1910. 6s. 
net. 

Tue period with which Mr. Chart deals forms the subject of the section in 

“Two Centuries of Irish History” written by the late Dr. Bridges, one of the 

founders of the Sociological Society. It is hardly a criticism on the author 

of the work now under consideration to say that he does not equal Dr. 

Bridges in political insight, in sociological knowledge, in sympathy with 

the sufferings of the people. The older writer, to take two instances, goes 

much more deeply and fully into the peculiarities of the Irish land system 
and the long contest for Catholic Emancipation. But on the other hand, 

Mr. Chart, who describes his book as “a study of social, economic, and 

administrative conditions,” is able to throw new light on many sides of 

Irish life hitherto ignored. To take one example, the paucity of public 
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conveyances at the beginning of the century is surprising: passengers from 
Waterford were dropped at Kilkenny by the Cork Mail and left to find 
their way on as best they could ; and there was only one coach from Dublin 
to Cork in the twenty-four hours. It is interesting to find the Canal 
Companies, as the century wore on, instituting—as had already been done 
in Holland—a slow but safe and pleasant passenger service, with meals on 
board the barges and hotels at convenient places—an experiment which 
might have had great developments, if the railways had not come to defeat 
all competitors. Another chapter gives interesting details on the purifica- 
tion of the public service. “The Seafaring Life” also contains much that 
is new. But perhaps the most important of all is the story of the attempt 
to found a system of undenominational schools in Ireland ; the early efforts 
of Joseph Lancaster; the attempt to unite all religions in schools where 
the Bible was to be “read without note or comment” ; its initial success and 
ultimate failure. 

Mr. Chart, however, is less happy when he attempts to pass from detailed 
observation to general theory. He complacently quotes the old saying 
“that a nation has the kind of history it deserves,” and adds that “each 
community to a certain extent moulds its own destiny”; as if the whole 
history of Ireland for many centuries did not consist of an effort to mould 
her destiny against the overwhelming power of the sister island. The 
circumstances, geographical and social, which gave England that power have 
surely little to do with the merits or demerits of the Irish nation. The 
one choice Ireland had was to struggle or to submit. Rightly or wrongly, 
Ireland decided to struggle; and in the long contest on one vital question, 
whether English or Irish views should prevail in the tenure of the land, she 
has gained her way in spite of the tremendous odds against her. On 
another point, Mr. Chart misunderstands the situation at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He supposes that the Irish Protestants were the great 
obstacle to Catholic emancipation ; yet it is generally admitted that it was 
only the change of government policy and the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam 
in 1795 that prevented the Protestant Parliament of Ireland putting the 
crowning act to the long series of meesures already passed in abrogation 
of the Penal Code. He even affirms that the Volunteers of 1782 were 
probably as “Orange” as the Yeomanry of 179%, apparently because both 
wore red coats, and the former assembled in College Green by the statue 
of William III. That in the altered condition of affairs, in the general 
reaction which the French Revolution had caused among the wealthy and 
especially the landed classes throughout Europe, many individuals who had 
formerly supported Grattan were ready to take arms against rebels, is true 
enough. That there were differences of opinion, probably inevitable, among 
the Volunteers after their first victory is also true. But that there was 
anything in their opinions or conduct analogous to that of the Orange Yeo- 
manry is to make nonsense of Irish history. As to the statue of William 
IIT., some successor of Mr. Chart may discover that the Nationalist Corpora- 
tion of Dublin were really Orangemen, because not so very long ago they 
had it regilt. 

Economically the first thirty years of the nineteenth century in Ireland 
and indeed throughout Western Europe fall into three sections. The first 
fifteen years were occupied with the war, which dominated industry and 
finance. The public expenditure was ruinous, but Ireland found some 
compensation in the almost exclusive market which England, cut off from 
the Continent, afforded to the produce of Irish agriculture. The first years 
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of peace, constituting the second period, showed some relief of the public 
burdens, but as regards the wages of the workers, the reduction of taxation 
was more than balanced by the sudden congestion of the labour market, 
owing to the reductions in the army; and in Ireland this difficulty was 
accentuated by the scarcity of 1816, 1817, followed by the great typhus 
epidemic. Finally, in the third period from about 1818 onwards, a more 
normal state produced a slow but steady improvement. It is hardly fair, 
however, to compare this period with the years of war and rebellion at the 
close of the preceding century. Much of the improvement, as for instance 
the purification of the public service, was common to other countries at the 
same period. The desire for information on Irish subjects which was now 
visible among public men, far from being evidence of progress, was a sign 
of the difficulty of legislating for Ireland from London. The Irish Parlia- 
ment, whatever its shortcomings, had at least some knowledge of the 
country. Of that Parliament Mr. Chart takes an unfavourable and 
perhaps on some points an unfair view. He asserts that the “the statesmen 
of the period before the Union hardly concerned themselves with the health 
of the people.” Were the statesmen of the British Parliament so much 
more energetic in this field? Lecky says that in at least one important 
respect—the provision of public baths in the capital—the Irish Parliament 
took the lead. And it was this same Parliament which at an earlier period 
created the authority that transformed Dublin into a city of wide streets. 
O'Connell Street remains as a splendid monument of far-seeing endeavour, 
which should not be without honour in an age when the need of town- 
planning is beginning to be recognised. Though Mr. Chart is a supporter 
of the Union, he admits that its financial arrangements were ruinous. On 
another controverted point, his testimony is equally emphatic. The cattle 
trade has grown and he believes that the increase of volume makes up for 
other shortcomings ; but it is now a trade in the export of live cattle which 
leave the country “the rawest of raw material” and thus Ireland loses those 
subsidiary industries which take their raw material from the by-products 
of the provision business—such as the hides and hoofs which were used by 
tanners and glue manufacturers. Nor does he fail to recognise the evil 
position of a country which, as is the case over the greater part of Ireland, 


depends on the single industry of agriculture. 
8. H. Swixwr. 


“Eynouisa Poor Law Poutcy.” By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Longman, 
1910. 
“Poor Law Rerorm: Via Tents.” By Sir Wm. Chance, Bart. P. 8S. 
King & Son, 1909. 
“Enciisnh Poor Law Policy” includes a report prepared by Mrs. Webb for 
the Poor Law Commission in 1907, and new chapters criticising the 
Commission’s reports which are now before the public. The former docu- 
ment consists of an analysis of the statistics and orders, circulars and 
minutes embodying the policy of the Central Authority towards the various 
classes of paupers, and has been carried out with that untiring thoroughness 
in research which has contributed, inter alia, to give the authors their 
pre-eminent position among students of modern social institutions. They 
shew us the Poor Law as a survival from a state of society which is now 
passing away. The relief of destitution in the Middle Ages was mainly 
a religious duty; almsgiving was important for the sake of the giver's 
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soul, its social and economic effects on the recipient were comparatively 
little considered. With the break-up of medieval institutions and the 
transformation of industrial methods came social questions with which 
private charity was incompetent to deal. But although the Poor Law was 
a direct recognition that the problem was beyond the scope of charity, the 
Poor Law Authorities were hampered by the old traditional idea of relief, 
and could not rise to the modern conception of preventive and curative 
measures, for which indeed they had neither knowledge nor power. It is 
this contrast of medieval and modern ideals that makes the drama of 
1834 so curious. The men of 1834 had little or no sentiment for the past, 
and wanted thorough-going reforms. Lack of administrative machinery 
for educational and sanitary reform drove them back on the mere relief of 
destitution, which as a compromise they endeavoured to fashion into an 
instrument of economic reformation through deterrence. The idea was a 
highly ingenious one, but a very few years only served to convince its high 
priest of its inadequacy. By 183% Chadwick was throwing all his tem- 
pestuous energy intoacampaign against the horrible slums and insanitation 
in which the working classes had to make their homes. The working out 
of the “sanitary idea,” the educational idea, and the other methods of 
constructive reform which have been growing up alongside of the Poor 
Law, are shewn in this volume to be immensely more fruitful of good, and 
to hold more promise for the future. Preventive and curative methods 
must supersede the mere relief of destitution which the experience of 
generations has proved to be powerless to check the waste and demoralisa- 
tion of slum life and unemployment. Here both Majority and Minority 
are agreed ; both say, give us prevention and cure, rather than relief and 
deterrence. Where they differ is in the means to be employed, and the 
difference here was probably quite inevitable, given the antecedents and 
personal equation of the moving spirits on either side. On the one hand 
were persons versed mainly in Poor Law administration and charitable 
relief ; on the other, experts in the science and history of local government 
who have studied the Poor Law not apart from but in relation to the other 
forms of municipal organisation and activity. To these last, the Poor Law 
itself in modern times is a mere anachronism, a rudimentary organ which 
the body politic no longer requires, and the work of which can be better 
done by the later evolved and better adapted structures of more recent 
date, and they condemn the Majority Report because it would set up an 
authority charged on the one hand with the prevention and cure of disease, 
illiteracy and incompetence, and on the other, required to adhere to the 
1834 principle of deterring applicants for help. Mr. and Mrs. Webb argue 
that “if there is to be a Poor Law Authority, there is no safety but in the 
Principles of 1834,” and that the curative and humaner measures demanded 
by public opinion in modern times can only be carried out by public 
authorities whose business it is actively to prevent the causes of destitution. 

Sir William Chance's little book is a plea for the retention of the status 
quo, plus stricter supervision and control by the Local Government Board. 
He admits many of the criticisms which have been raised against the 
constitution and methods of the present Boards of Guardians, but doubts 
whether the Majority Report's device of substituting appointed for elected 
bodies would effect much improvement. The Guardians should in his 
opinion be strengthened by the addition of representatives nominated by 
County Councils and other statutory authorities within the Poor Law area. 
Sir William Chance considers that as statistics shew a diminution of pau- 
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perism there is no justification for changes as sweeping as those advocated am 
by the Majority, much less those of the Minority. He sees in “bad Y 
administration of public relief and indiscriminate charity” the “great and 
moving causes of pauperism,” he criticises adversely the Majority suggestion Be’ 
to make medical relief more easily accessible, and is still more hostile to She, 
the Minority proposal to transfer it to the Public Health Authorities. Sir 


Wm. Chance’s views are entitled to all the respect that is due to a long A 
career of public service and devoted work for Poor Law children, but it is $a 
impossible not to suspect here and there that he confuses the prevention of 1 ay 
legal or statistical pauperism with the prevention of destitution itself. eg * 
Suppose for the sake of argument that administration is made stricter this Pe 


year than last, and that in consequence fewer persons apply for medical 
relief ; there will then be fewer paupers on the roll, but it does not follow 
that there is less sickness, still less can we assume that the community 
enjoys the benefit of “diminished pauperism.” If sickness goes untended 


and uncured, and the citizen’s energy and earning power is thereby ; tf 

impaired, there is a loss to the community which far exceeds the saving in ae 

relief. B. L. H. a 
ce. 


“Taz Evucation or Women.” By Marion Talbot. Chicago, 1910. a 
Tuts interesting little book is devoted to a consideration of women’s educa- # 
tion especially from the point of view of the change in women’s position a 
that has resulted from changes in the economic environment. We have a 
first a lively sketch of the 18th century girl taking part in the industrial ar 
activities of her family: helping to card, spin, knit, sew, wash, even to ae 
make baskets, brushes, and similar articles, some time also being given to 
religious training and general reading. Miss Talbot concludes that, so ee 
far as the available evidence goes, women’s education was a fairly adequate bg 
preparation for the life they were to lead, “lacking development only on 4 
the wsthetic side,” and perhaps on the political also. The journals quoted 
by her shew that there was good training for social life, and the variety of 
occupations then practised in the family, “the industrial organism of the 
day,” would in itself tend to develop intelligence and resourcefulness. 
But many of these occupations have now, through the progress of industrial 
technique, been transferred from the home to the factory ; others are likely 
to suffer the same change, and more than this, the educational and sanitary 
work now carried on by local governing bodies or the State has brought 
problems of civics and politics into the sanctuary of the home, with far- 
reaching results on the position and duties of women, which are only now 
beginning to be dimly perceived and understood. It may be quite true in 
a sense that “the proper place for woman is the home,” and yet even the 
most conservative are compelled by the educative pressure of facts to see 
that in our days the woman who knows nothing but her home knows 
even that not very well. Home is now linked up by @ vast number of | 
actions and re-actions with the larger life of the City and the State, and 4 
the model domesticated wife and mother who is unconscious of that larger 
life may, however devoted and conscientious, be as tragically at fault as 
the village woman in Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago,” who in cholera time 
went on drawing water patiently from a sewage-tainted well to cook and 
clean for her children. Much as we owe to the pioneers of women's 
education for breaking down some of the tyranny of tradition and 
the barriers of prejudice, letting in new currents of thought, it must 
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be owned that they scarcely saw the full bearings of their subject. 
Higher education for women has been treated too much as the process of 
fitting some women for professions, too little as the means of fitting all 
women for life. Miss Talbot finds in American women’s colleges a “serious 
lack of adaptation in many respects” and considers that “the results of the 
college experience in knowledge in culture and in efficiency, are too 
often meagre in comparison with the outlay of time, money, effort, and 
resources.” An inquiry into the same question in England might lead 
to a very similar conclusion, though there are interesting new develop- 
ments at King’s College for Women and elsewhere. All education is 
being modified both in aims and methods in the light of new scientific 
knowledge, and The education of women is even more complicated in its 
development than is the education of men, owing partly to the various 
changes that are coming about in the economic and social position 
of women, and also partly to that constant factor of perplexity, the 
“instability of status” of woman. It is extremely hopeful that the im- 
portance of civics in the training of the future wife and mother is 
beginning to be realized. Miss Talbot’s book is too slight in construction 
to form an adequate study of the subject, but it is extremely suggestive and 
stimulating, and might well be followed by a more exhaustive treatise from 
the same pen. B. L. H. 


“Women in Inpustry.” By Edith Abbott, Ph.D. With an introductory 
note by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, J.D., Ph.D. New York and 
London, 1910. 

Miss Assortt’s historical monograph on the industrial employment of 

women in America is not only a valuable contribution to economic history, 

but has the additional merit of being highly interesting and readable. 

The author emphasises this point that in many respects the situation 

created by the industrial revolution in America differed from the corres- 

ponding position in England. In England the cloth manufacture was 
already an important industry before the introduction of the factory 
system, which displaced much labour and created disaffection and discontent 
among the handloom weavers. In America, owing to the absorption of 
male workers in agriculture and the ease with which a man could become 

a freeholder, the establishment of the factory system meant the creation of 

new work, and a new demand for labour. As this new work was in many 

respects similar to the work long since done by women at home, it was 
inevitable that the factories should employ a large proportion of women. 

The specially curious feature to the English reader is that in the early 

19th century factory work was resorted to by a class of young women much 

higher in social position and education than those who would have done it 
in England, or would now be found doing it in America. Before 1850 the 
sharp line now drawn between middle and working-class occupations for 
women was scarcely discernible, and work in the mills involved no social 
degradation. The young women in the Lowell mills were persons of char- 
acter and ability, to whom few other employments were at that time open. 

The old historic occupations of women, carding, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 

had been taken out of the home into the factory ; the women followed their 

work. “This was not only the natural thing for them to do, but it was 
demanded of them by the public opinion of their day, and there was no 
voice lifted then to remind them that woman’s proper place was at home.” 
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There was no transfer of work from men to women. In more recent years, 
however, there is some tendency for men to supersede women in factory 
work, mainly owing to changes in the character of the machinery, which is 
now worked at much greater speed than formerly and needs more strength 
and nervous energy, and also to an increase in the supply of male labour 
and diminished opportunity for men in rural occupations. 

B. L. H. 


“Tus DisaPPBARANCE OF THE SMaut. Lanpowngr.” By Arthur H. Johnson, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
A creat deal of valuable material throwing light upon the history of 
land-owning in England is contained in Mr. Johnson's book, the substance 
of which was originally given in the form of a series of lectures. It appears 
that the most valuable source of information to which Mr. Johnson obtained 
access was the Assessments for Land Tax which began under the Long 
Parliament during the Civil War. As a rule no assessments appear to be 
available until about the middle of the eighteenth century, and there are 
many gaps and various other difficulties in using the material. Mr. John- 
son analysed the assessments for some five hundred parishes, only a part 
of these giving useful information. From this, however, the author infers 
that there was a remarkable consolidation of estates and shrinking in the 
number of small owners between the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and the year 1785; more especially in the Midland counties. He thinks 
that the really critical period was somewhere about 1688. Between 1785 
and 1802 the decline in the number of yeomen is much less marked and in 
some districts they even appear to have increased in numbers. From 1802 
to 1832, however, a decrease in the yeomanry of about 17 per cent. is 
indicated, and at a somewhat less rate the same decrease appears to have 
continued down to recent times. With regard to the causes of the dis- 
appearance of the English peasantry owning and working their own farms 
Mr. Johnson is of opinion that they are almost entirely economic, and only 
slightly connected with the law and customs of primogeniture. Under 
economic causes, however, he includes the desire of men enriched by 
commerce and manufacture to buy land for the purpose of acquiring 
political power and social consideration. This little volume is a useful 
contribution to the study of the subject with which it deals, but it is by no 
means a final and lucid statement of the facts of the phase of English 


history of which it treats. G. 8. 


“Tus Comine Encuisuman.” By James Long. Smith, Elder and Co. 
For too long the social and economic problems which perplex the British 
nation have been approached too exclusively from the urban standpoint. 
Dr. James Long is one of the most energetic of the writers who are 
endeavouring to call public attention to the possibility of a great agricul- 
tural renaissance, and to the results which may thereby be achieved for 
the whole of the nation. He believes in the application of science to British 
agriculture, but as a preliminary he would have farms made very much 
smaller, land transfers cheapened, and the interests of game sacrificed to 
that of increased food production. Once the cultivators are given freedom 
to put their best efforts into the soil, he anticipates that by the application 
of principles recently established the produce of British soil could easily be 
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be owned that they scarcely saw the full bearings of their subject. 
Higher education for women has been treated too much as the process of 
fitting some women for professions, too little as the means of fitting all 
women for life. Miss Talbot finds in American women’s colleges a “serious 
lack of adaptation in many respects” and considers that “the results of the 
college experience in knowledge in culture and in efficiency, are too 
often meagre in comparison with the outlay of time, money, effort, and 
resources.” An inquiry into the same question in England might lead 
to a very similar conclusion, though there are interesting new develop- 
ments at King’s College for Women and elsewhere. All education is 
being modified both in aims and methods in the light of new scientific 
knowledge, and The education of women is even more complicated in its 
development than is the education of men, owing partly to the various 
changes that are coming about in the economic and social position 
of women, and also partly to that constant factor of perplexity, the 
“instability of status” of woman. It is extremely hopeful that the im- 
portance of civics in the training of the future wife and mother is 
beginning to be realized. Miss Talbot’s book is too slight in construction 
to form an adequate study of the subject, but it is extremely suggestive and 
stimulating, and might well be followed by a more exhaustive treatise from 
the same pen. B. L. H. 


“Women in Inpustry.” By Edith Abbott, Ph.D. With an introductory 
note by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, J.D., Ph.D. New York and 
London, 1910. | 

Miss Assortt’s historical monograph on the industrial employment of 

women in America is not only a valuable contribution to economic history, 

but has the additional merit of being highly interesting and readable. 

The author emphasises this point that in many respects the situation 

created by the industrial revolution in America differed from the corres- 

ponding position in England. In England the cloth manufacture was 
already an important industry before the introduction of the factory 
system, which displaced much labour and created disaffection and discontent 
among the handloom weavers. In America, owing to the absorption of 
male workers in agriculture and the ease with which a man could become 

a freeholder, the establishment of the factory system meant the creation of 

new work, and a new demand for labour. As this new work was in many 

respects similar to the work long since done by women at home, it was 
inevitable that the factories should employ a large proportion of women. 

The specially curious feature to the English reader is that in the early 

19th century factory work was resorted to by a class of young women much 

higher in social position and education than those who would have done it 
in England, or would now be found doing it in America. Before 1850 the 
sharp line now drawn between middle and working-class occupations for 
women was scarcely discernible, and work in the mills involved no social 
degradation. The young women in the Lowell mills were persons of char- 
acter and ability, to whom few other employments were at that time open. 

The old historic occupations of women, carding, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 

had been taken out of the home into the factory ; the women followed their 

work. “This was not only the natural thing for them to do, but it was 
demanded of them by the public opinion of their day, and there was no 
voice lifted then to remind them that woman’s proper place was at home.” 
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There was no transfer of work from men to women. In more recent years, 
however, there is some tendency for men to supersede women in factory 
work, mainly owing to changes in the character of the machinery, which is 
now worked at much greater speed than formerly and needs more strength 
and nervous energy, and also to an increase in the supply of male labour 


and diminished opportunity for men in rural occupations. 
B. L. H. 


“Tus DisapPEARANCE OF THE SmaLt. Lanpowngr.” By Arthur H. Johnson, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

A Great deal of valuable material throwing light upon the history of 
land-owning in England is contained in Mr. Johnson's book, the substance 
of which was originally given in the form of a series of lectures. It appears 
that the most valuable source of information to which Mr. Johnson obtained 
access was the Assessments for Land Tax which began under the Long 
Parliament during the Civil War. As a rule no assessments appear to be 
available until about the middle of the eighteenth century, and there are 
many gaps and various other difficulties in using the material. Mr. John- 
son analysed the assessments for some five hundred parishes, only a part 
of these giving useful information. From this, however, the author infers 
that there was a remarkable consolidation of estates and shrinking in the 
number of small owners between the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and the year 1785; more especially in the Midland counties. He thinks 
that the really critical period was somewhere about 1688. Between 1785 
and 1802 the decline in the number of yeomen is much less marked and in 
some districts they even appear to have increased in numbers. From 1802 
to 1832, however, a decrease in the yeomanry of about 17 per cent. is 
indicated, and at a somewhat less rate the same decrease appears to have 
continued down to recent times. With regard to the causes of the dis- 
appearance of the English peasantry owning and working their own farms 
Mr. Johnson is of opinion that they are almost entirely economic, and only 
slightly connected with the law and customs of primogeniture. Under 
economic causes, however, he includes the desire of men enriched by 
commerce and manufacture to buy land for the purpose of acquiring 
political power and social consideration. This little volume is a useful 
contribution to the study of the subject with which it deals, but it is by no 
means a final and lucid statement of the facts of the phase of English 
history of which it treats. G. 8. 


“Tus Comune Encuisuman.” By James Long. Smith, Elder and Co. 
For too long the social and economic problems which perplex the British 
nation have been approached too exclusively from the urban standpoint. 
Dr. James Long is one of the most energetic of the writers who are 
endeavouring to call public attention to the possibility of a great agricul- 
tural renaissance, and to the results which may thereby be achieved for 
the whole of the nation. He believes in the application of science to British 
agriculture, but as a preliminary he would have farms made very much 
smaller, land transfers cheapened, and the interests of game sacrificed to 
that of increased food production. Once the cultivators are given freedom 
to put their best efforts into the soil, he anticipates that by the application 
of principles recently established the produce of British soil could easily be 
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doubled, and the population employed upon the soil increased in the same 
proportion. Starting with this basis Dr. Long sees no insuperable diffi- 
culty in sweeping away those conditions of urban life which lead to 
degeneration and for providing for the breeding of “the coming English- 
man” sound in body and mind, and honest in all his dealings. 

G. 8. 


“Aone THs Danes.” By F. M. Butlin. Methuen and Co., 7/6 net. 
Tuts is a pleasant volume describing the author’s travels in Denmark, in 
which the text is assisted by some well-chosen and well-executed illustra- 
tions. From a sociological point of view perhaps the most interesting part 
of the volume is that which deals with the vigorous educational movement 
which was powerfully stimulated by the German aggression which severed 
Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark. G. S. 


“Socio.ocy: 17s Simpter Teacuines anp Appiication.” By James Quayle 
Dealey, Ph.D. New York: Silver, Burdett and Co. 

In about 180 octavo pages Dr. Dealey endeavours to summarise what 
sociologists have to say about the evolution of social institutions. In 180 
further pages he endeavours to apply the results of his summary to the 
solution of all the social problems of the present day. This method neces- 
sarily makes a detailed treatment impossible. Thus, for example, the four 
problems of eliminating ignorance, exploitation, pauperism, and crime, are 
dealt with in the space of 27 pages. The one definite idea which the reader 
is likely to carry away is that society is becoming more self-conscious and 
consequently more capable of controlling its own fate. G. 6. 





— 


“Great Britain anp THE Congo.” By E. D. Morel. Smith, Elder & (o., 
6/- net. 

Tue sad Congo business and Great Britain’s share of responsibility for it 
lie heavily on many minds: it is impossible for us not to feel very uneasy 
about it. So far as public papers show our inaction is not explained: 
only if there are some very grave complications with other Powers which 
our Government cannot publicly explain is our practical support of 
Belgium tolerable. For it cannot be denied that Belgium herself is a 
Protected State, even in Europe, while her rule of a vast territory in 
Central Africa is entirely by the sufferance of the Naval Powers of Europe. 
Most readers of this Review have a general knowledge of what has been 
going on during this last quarter of a century in the Congo region. In 
this volume, Mr. Morel, the indefatigable Secretary of the Congo Reform 
Association, states the case with great force, supporting it with a well- 
documented history. The chapter “What the Belgian Government has 
been asked to do, and what has not been required of it” shows how little 
reform is likely to come unless a much more decided tone is taken by 
Great Britain. Mr. Morel is obliged to appeal from our Foreign Office to 
the public opinion of this country: his fresh presentation of the situation 
cannot fail to increase our previous uneasiness and to win increased 
sympathy for the victims of exploitation and oppression, together with 
resentment that Great Britain is held to be either unable or unwilling to 
use effectively her power and her influence on their behalf. A. C. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Economic Journnat. No. 79, Vol. xx.—Professor L. Brentano subjects the 
doctrine of Malthus to re-examination in the light of the fact that the rate of 
increase of population during recent decades has been in conspicuous contradiction 
to the Malthusian theory. Mankind in civilised communities has not of late tended 
to increase faster than the means of subsistence. Since 1871 the condition of the 
lower olasses has improved in an unprecedented degree. This improvement has been 
accompanied by a general increase of population; but has it come about in the manner 
predicted by Malthus, by a general increase in the number of marriages and births’ 
Malthus started from two erroneous psychological principles : (1) the supposition that 
the cause of increase is the desire for propagation; (2) that this remains constant ia 
all circumstances. There is no such thing as the desire for propagation: the 
operative causes are the desire for sexual intercourse and the love of children. A 
decline in the marriage rate among the higher classes is found in all civilised 
countries. It is due to the increased demands made upon these classes by education 
and preparation for careers, to the growing difficulty of supporting a family in the 
face of increasing social requirements, to the altered position of woman, and to a 
decrease in the mutual satisfaction of the sexes—by which is meant the exacting of a 
higher standard by both parties. The death-rate has declined, the average length of 
life has increased; hence, there is to-day a larger number of persons at the 
productive age than ever before. But the average number of births per marriage 
decreases. The more prosperous the class or the district, the less fertile are the 
marriages. The tendency is as marked in America and Australia as in Europe. The 
Australian birth-rate is the most remarkable. “Statistics show that in this land, 
where the working classes are better off than anywhere else in the world, where they 
have the last word in politics, in this ‘working-man’s continent,’ the decline in 
fertility is the greatest of all. It equals the decline in the European countries of 
the lowest fertility, viz., Ireland and France, but far surpasses them in the speed 
with which this decline has taken place. The native white populations of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island alone show a lower figure.” The hypothesis that 
there is any connection between the phenomenon and religion or race must be 
discarded. It is everywhere associated with increased prosperity, and is accom- 
panied by the increase of certain diseases, ¢.g., the diseases of sex and mental 
disorders. Again, on the lower levels of civilisation the pleasures of life consist 
almost exclusively in the satisfaction of natural instincts. Hence at this stage the 
increase of population is conditioned solely by the increase of the means of 
subsistence. It is well known that the diminution of the birth-rate which 
accompanies increased prosperity does not imply an increase of sexual continence. 
Professor Brentano, in conclusion, gives it as his opinion that the present fear of 
under-population is as groundless as the Malthusian fear of over-population. The 
remaining articles in this number are purely economic. Mr. J. St. G. Heath writes 
on German labour exchanges, Miss D. S. Potter on the movement towards international 
labour legislation, and Professor Pigou on “ Producers’ and Consumers’ Surplus.” 


Awerican Jounwat or Soctorocy. Vol. xvi, No. 1.—A. F. van Schelle describes, 
under the title A City of Vagabonds, the largest colony of mendicants in the 
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world—that of Merxplas, in northern Belgium, which has a population of over 5,000. 
The colony which dates from 1870 as a government institution, is the work of 
vagabonds. Its organisation is fundamentally agricultural ; but skilled labourers 
prove bad agriculturists, and workshops of all kinds have been introduced. The 
products are as far as possible used for Givernment purposes. The article is 
excellently illustrated. Other contributions: 8. P. Breckinridge, Neglected Widow- 
hood in the Juvenile Court; Arthur MacDonald, The Death Penalty and Homicide. 

Vol. xvi, No. 2 (Sept.).—Milton B. Hunt, of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, describes the housing of non-family groups of men in Chicago, that is, 
of course, largely immigrants employed in the great industries. The description and 
the accompanying illustrations provide useful material for comparison with similar 
conditions in English towns. J. L. Gillin makes a slight contribution to a subject, 
important in both America and Britain, the sociology of sects. He does not 
regard Spencer’s suggestion, that sects are simply differentiations from an original 
homogeneous social structure, as illuminating. L. L. Bernard: The Transition to 
an Objective Standard of Social Control; F. R. Clow : Sociology in Normal Schools.” 


QuarTerRty Journat or Economics. Vol. xxiv, No. 4.—Mr. F. Spencer Baldwin 
is critical of the various forms of old-age support—non-contributory pensions, 
compulsory insurance, and voluntary annuities. The non-contributory scheme, he 
says, was adopted in England as a last resort under the pressure of irresistible 
demand for a sweeping measure of old-age relief. It must tend, he thinks, in the 
long run to lower the rate of wages, and to a weakening of the bonds of family 
solidarity. For the United States he advises the development and extension of 
various agencies of voluntary saving. Other articles: O. M. W. Sprague, Proposals 
for Strengthening the National Banking System, ii; J. E. Le Rossignol and W. D. 
Stewart, Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand. 


Evcenics Review. Vol. ii, No. 2.—Dr. David Starr Jordan, in an article on 
War and Manhood, discusses the biological significance of the dictum of Sophocles, 
“War does not of choice destroy bad men, but good men ever.” He quotes from 
the historians, notably Dr. Otto Seeck, in support of the contention that the 
civilisations of the old world were destroyed, not by luxury or over-culture, but 
by militarism, the “reversed selection of war.” Dr. S. Herbert traverses Dr. 
Saleeby’s thesis that Eugenics is coterminous with race-culture, and argues that the 
selective breeding of Eugenics must be supplemented by social betterment and 
economic equality, which is the province of Socialism. Mr. J. F. Tocher urges the 
necessity for a national eugenic survey, and indicates the main lines which it should 
follow. Mr. H. Bryan Binns discusses Walt Whitman as the poet of good breeding. 


Poxrricat Scrence Quarterty. Vol. xxv, No 3.—A. A. Tenney, discussing some 
recent advances in Sociology, writes hopefully of the outlook in the field of 
sociological inquiry, and finds evidence of a synthetic tendency in current theory. 
Sociologists, he thinks, are far more familiar than they were ten years ago with the 
ideas of other workers in their own field, while Sociology has so well demonstrated 
its essential unity as to have received tangible recognition by leaders in other 
sciences. Progress in particular subdivisions of Sociology, however, is not being 
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made at a uniform rate. The article goes on to summarise the several contributions 
made by such writers as De Greef, A. W. Small, Ellsworth Huntingdon, W. 
McDougall, C. H. Cooley, E. A. Ross, etc. Other articles:—G. G. Groat: 
Restriction of Hours of Women's Labour; 8. McD. Lindsay : Reciprocal Legislation. 


InTeRNaTIONAL JourNaL or Eruics. Vol. xx, No. 4.—Dr. Bernard Bosanquet 
once more states the case for charity organisation and the Majority Report, in the 
form of a reply to Professor Thomas Jones. Dr. Felix Adler urges that the right 
conception of the moral ideal is as a supreme society rather than a supreme individual. 
Mr. H. 8. Shelton discusses Herbert Spencer as an ethical teacher; Mr. C. H. 
Johnston writes on the moral mission of the public school. 


Town-Piannine Review. Vol. i, No. 2.—The chief contributions to this number 
are two articles, by Professor Adshead and Mr. J. A. Brodie, on the development 
of Liverpool and the re-modelling of its central area. Mr. Abercrombie concludes 
his review of garden city and suburb schemes in England, and gives a brief 
account of the proposed improvements in the city of Washington. 


Rivista Iratiana pi Socrorocia. Anno. xiv. Fasc. iii, iv (May-August, 1910).— 
V. Pareto: Le azioni non logiche. This article, which deals with actions that do 
not spring from reasoned motives, is psychological rather than sociological. In 
comparing such actions with the instinctive procedure of animals, Professor Pareto 
specially quotes Fabre, who supposes that the Sphex always stings its caterpillar 
prey just over a certain ganglion so as to paralyse but not kill it. This, however, is 
now much doubted, some later investigators holding that the result is a mere chance, 
the ganglion not being directly aimed at. 

R. Michels: La crisi psicologia del socialiemo. In this paper Professor Michels 
insists with much humour that the present crisis in Socialism is not due to the 
troubles of puberty nor to senile decay, nor is it theoretical. It is purely nervous. 
The Socialist longing for the social future of which he dreams is like an ardent 
lover whose mistress remains cold and inaccessible, so that he wavers between 
thoughts of renunciation and schemes of violence. The Socialists in Italy have 
worked two miracles—the conversion of the two most conservative classes, the 
peasants and the professors. In France, they have tried violence in the Commune, 
and later peaceful penetration of the administration of the bourgeois state. In Germany, 
they have organised a great political party, and in England powerful trade unions. 
Nevertheless, the advent of the Socialist State seems as far off as ever. The second 
part of the paper is occupied with a consideration of trade-unioniam, both in its 
revolutionary form, with the general strike as one of its weapons, and in its more 
moderate form, as we know it in England. 

A. de Pietri-Tonelli: Zntorno ad una moderna metodologia delle scienze sociali. 
A brief consideration of the applicability of the methods of physics and biology to 
Sociology. The theorems of political economy, considered as an exact science, are 
only true of an “economic man”—a remark which is none the worse for having 
been made in substance by Comte as long ago as 1826. 

F. Savorgnan : Religione e nazionalita nella scelta matrimoniale. Trieste stands on 
the borderland between various races. The writer of this paper tries to find from 
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its marriage statistics the extent to which marrying between Jews and Christians, 
and between persons of different races, take place. As, however, no marriages can 
take place in Austria between Jews and Christians the difficulty in the former case 
would seem to be insuperable. Nor can the second question be answered much more 
easily, since the marriage certificates only give the place of birth and not the 
nationality, and where races are so intermixed as they are in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste, the one may give no certain information as to the other. The writer 
attempts to get over the former difficulty by suggesting that marriages, where one of 
the parties professes no religious belief, are really marriages between Jews and 
Christians. Such marriages are certainly more numerous than the number of persons 
of no religious belief, according to the census, would lead us to expect. But for a 
statistical enquiry the foundation seems rather hypothetical. 


Revista INTERNANATIONELE DI Scienze Socrace £ Disciptine Avsitiare. Vol. liii. 
Fasc. ccxi (July, 1910).—Angelo Main: L’Opera di Don Michele Rua nell’ America 
del Sud. An account of the work of Rua in founding with Don Giovanni Bosco, the 
first Italian schools in Argentina.—Carlo Grilli: La vendita edilize nelle moderne 
metropoli. This instalment deals specially with London, Paris and Berlin. Guiseppe 
Menotti De Francesco: J conflitti di lavoro e loro pacifica risoluzione. A continua- 
tion of the series, this instalment treating of conciliation and the action of the 
Courts of Law. 


La Science Socrare (June) contains the text of an address delivered on May 15 
last at the Ecole des Roches by M. Paul de Rousiers on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the bust of the late Edmond Demolins. It is an interesting appreciation of 
Demolins’ work and of the principles which he wished to see embodied in the 
Ecole des Roches. L. Arqué: La Foire de Leipzig a lépoque actuelle. 

July.—This number is devoted entirely to the Ecole des Roches. It contains a 
record of the school’s ten years’ work, reports of the speeches delivered at the 
unveiling of the Demolins’ bust, etc. 

August-Sept. 7. Perier: Conférence sur le projet de création a Londres d'une 
maison d’étudiants. P. de Rousiers: Le réle et les limites de la science sociale. 
G. Olphe-Galliard : Philosophie et Science Sociale. 


Revue INTERNATIONALE De Socrotocie. 18e Année, No. 7 (July).—E. Boguslawski : 
La Société et la civilisation, and a reply by Erasme de Majewski. Edgar Mathieu : 
Le droit de tuer pour V'individue et pour la société, discusses the development of the 
right to kill—in pretection, vengeance and so forth. 

No. 8-9 (August-Sept.).—Jacques Bertillon: Des causes de l’'abaissement de la 
natalité en France et des remédes a y apporter—an examination, largely statistical, 
of the population question in France. Albert Lambert summarises the social move- 
ment in France during the year August 1909 to August 1910. 


Revur pe Mérapnysiqve er pe Morare. 18e Année, No. 4 (July).—Prof. J. 
Mark Balwin: La logique de Paction. P. Lacombe: Un expérience sur V'influence 
des idées, an examination of the revolutionary ideas in force during the critical 
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year following the 10th of August, 1792, a year of the sovereignty of the people. 
E. Goblot : Deduction et syllogisme. 

No. 5 (Sept.).—G. Sorel: Vues sur les problimes de la philosophie; C. Bouglé : 
Proudhon sociologue. 


Arcuiv rtr Rassen-v. Geseciscnarrs-Birotociz, May-June.—Erich Becher : 
Theoretische Beitrige zum Darwinismus (continued). Fritz Brandenberg; 
Kasuistiche Beitrdge zur gleichgeschlechtlichen Vererbung. Fritz Lenz: Uber die 
Verbreitung der Lues, speziell in Berlin, und ihre Bedeutung als Faktor des 
Rassentodes. A Reibmayr: Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der wichtigsten Charaktere 
und Anlagen der indogermanischen Rasse. 

July—August.—Th. Roemer: Variabilitdtsstudien, an elaborate investigation on 
Mendelian principles, with many detailed tables. F. Martius: Die Bedeutung der 
Vererbung fiir Krankheitsentstehung und Rassenerhaltung. 


Arso Receivep.—Instituts Solvay, Bulletin Mensue! (June); Le Musée Social, 
Annales and Memories; Vierteljahrsscrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und 
Socologie (June); Zentralblatt fiir Anthropologie, 1910, Heft 4, Heft 5; La Lectura 
Revistade Ciencias y de Artes (July, August, September) ; the Open Court. 

ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoxitTIcaL aND Soctat Scrence.—Adminis- 
tration of Justice in the United States; The Settlement of Labour Disputes; The 
Work of the National Consumers’ League. 
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Plunkett, Sir Horace. ‘‘The Rural Life Problems of the United 
States.’’ Macmillan & Co. 5/- net. 

Du Bois, W. E. Burghardt (edited by). ‘‘Efforts for Social 
Betterment among Negro Americans.’’ The Atlanta Univer- 

sity Press. 75 cents. 

Maunier, René. ‘‘L’Economie Politique et la Sociologie.’’ Giard 
et Briére. 2.50 francs. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. “‘The State and the Doctor.” 
Longmans, Green & Co. 6/- net. 

Grice, J. Watson. ‘‘National and Local Finance.’’ P. S. King 
& Son. 10/6 net. 

A Modernist. ‘‘Letters to His Holiness Pope Pius X.’’ The 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Wood, George Henry. ‘‘The History of Wages in the Cotton 
Trade during the past Hundred Years.’’ Sherratt & Hughes. 
3/- net. 

Del Vecchio, Giorgio. ‘‘Il Concetto della Natura e il Principio 
dell Diritto. Frattela Bocca. §5 lire. 

Baldwin, James Mark (trans. into French by Pierre Combret de 
Lanux). ‘‘ Psychologie et Sociologie (L’Individu et la 
Société).’’ Giard et Briére. 2 francs. 






















THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ProGRaMME OF MegerTines, Oc TopER—DegcempBer, 1910. 


Tue following programme of lectures has been arranged for the first part 
of the Session 1910-11. The meetings will be held, as usual, in the Hall 
of the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C., on Tuesday 
evenings at &.15. 


Ocroper 18.—Professor Patrick Geddes: “The Lessons of the Town- 
planning Conference and Exhibition.” 

November 1.—Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.I.E.: “The Economic 
Structure of Indian Society.” 

Novemser 15.—Mr. George Montagu: “The Main Roads of England— 
their Sociological Significance.” 

Novemser 30.—Professor M. E. Sadler: “The State and Education.” 

DecempEr 13.—Dr. J. Lionel Tayler: “Sociology and its Racial 

Application.” 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


We regret to record the death, on July 20, of Sir Lewis Tupper, K.C.1.E., who 
had been a member of the Council since 1908. He was born in 1848, educated at 
Harrow and Corpus Christi, Oxford, was appointed to the Indian Civil Service in 
1869, and went out in 1871 as a member of the Punjab service. He rose to be 
Financial Commissioner of the province, and served both on the Punjab and the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, retiring in 1907. Sir Lewis Tupper was the author of 
“ Punjab Customary Law” and of “Our Indian Protectorate,” an introduction to the 
study of the relations between the British Government and its Indian feudatories. 
He contributed to the Sociological Society a paper on “Sociology and Comparative 
Politics” (Sociological Review, July, 1908). 





A sessional course of University Extension Lectures on The Life of Society, by 
Professor Geddes and Dr. J. W. Slaughter, has been arranged at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C., beginning on October 14. The session's 
work is divided into two parts. In the Michaelmas term Professor Geddes gives ten 
lectures on Evolution in Mind, Morals, and Society; and in the Lent term Dr. 
Slaughter gives fifteen on Social Education. The headings of Professor Geddes’s 
course are as follows :—I., Introductory; II., What are the Biological Sciences? ; 
{11., An Evolutionist’s Library; IV.,The Evolutionist in the Field; V., The World 
Without and the World Within; VI., Further Introduction to Bio-Psychology; 
VII., Pyscho-Biology; VIII., Evolutionary Tendencies and Ideals of Life; IX., 
Evolutionary Tendencies and Ideals of Mental and Moral Achievement; X., Social 
and Moral Ideals for Communities. Dr. Slaughter’s course will deal generally 
with the psychological factors involved in social relationships, and describe their 
development during individual growth. An examination will be made of the origin, 
organisation and transmission of typical social products, such as myth, custom, 
occupations, institutions, forms of art and religion. The psychology of human 
association and modes of social control, from pre-human gregariousness to civilised 
community of purpose and ideal, will be presented. The school will be regarded as 
a society, introductory to later participation in social functions and as specialised for 
the transmission of social products. Professor Geddes has a further course on Cities, 


at the University of London. 


A provisional programme has been issued of the First Universal Races Congress, 
to be held at the University of London between the 26th and 29th of July next year. 
The object of the Congress is “to discuss, in the light of modern knowledge and 
the modern conscience, the general relations subsisting between the peoples of the 
West and those of the East, between the so-called white and so-called coloured 
peoples, with a view to encouraging between them a better understanding, the most 
friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation.” Among the general heads into which 
the subject has been divided are the meaning of race and nation, general conditions 
of progress, peaceful contact between civilisations, special problems in inter-racial 
economics, the modern conscience in relation to racial questions, positive suggestions 
for promoting inter-racial friendliness. The papers, which will be taken as read, 
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will be contributed by representative men and women from all quarters of the world, 
special treatment, so far as possible, being accorded to the problem of the contact 
of European with other developed types of civilsation, such as Chinese, J»p.ncse, 
Indian, Turkish, and Persian. The General Secretary and Organiser of the Congress 
is Mr. Gustav Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, Hampstead, London, N.W. Lord 
Weardale is President, and the Hon. W. Pember Reeves, Chairman of the Executive. 


Professor Hobhouse has begun a course of twenty lectures for first-year students 
on Social Evolution at the London School of Economics. They are given on Monday 
mornings, at 11 o’clock. A course of twenty lectures for second-year students on 
the same subject is being given by Professor Hobhouse on Tuesday mornings. Each 
lecture is followed by a class. A seminar for advanced students is held by 
Professor Hobhouse on alternate Thursdays, at 5p.m. Professor Westermarck will 
begin on May Ist next an evening course of fifteen lectures on Social Institutions, 
and on the same date a morning course of fifteen on Social Rights and Duties. 
A further short course of six lectures on Early Customs and Institutions will be 
given by Professor Westermarck in the summer term. 
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